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HE approach of warm weather 

makes many converts to 

“LUVISCA” Shirts, Soft 
Collars and Pyjamas. The supple 
and silky fabric does not cling, 
while each garment is cut on true 
tailoring lines. The fast colours 
now being used are such as 
the most particular will approve. 
Refinement, comfort and good 


wear always ensue, when you ask 
& SOFT COLLARS ©" 


— Sold by Leading Hosiers, Outfitters and Stores. WHE: 
REGISTERED Levi ge | difficulty in obtaining, write Courtaulds Ltd. (Dept. 124M), a LENS 
TAB: ZOURTAUL 











, St. Martin’s-le- Grand, London, E.C.1, who will send 
you name of nearest retailer and descriptive literature. 
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NATURAL MINERAL WATER 
495 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.!2 


with your whisky, and enjoy both. Mayfair 5796 





























YOU'LL LIKE IT, IF YOU'LL TRY IT! 


SILVERDALE TEA 


DOUBLE STRENGTH. PEITURATED THE TEA WITH FLAVOUR. 
Enquiries: SILVERDALE, | PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, E.C.2. 


IN DIRECT 
paris... HOTEL TERMINUS & 
ST. LAZARE STATION PL. ‘ATEORMS 


Telegraphic Address : 500 BEDROOMS WITH BATH OR RUNNING WATER SAINT LAZARE 
TERMINUS 118 PARIS ENTIRELY RENOVATED STATION 


LAG ER'S ‘one QK woes 
<a DRY a -eptlleas 
AG I INI stone toro « Moron Cure 


For Speedy THE SAFE 
Relief from BRAND OF 
Nerve Pains ASPIRIN 


PRICE ONB SHILLING; BY INLAND POST 1/2 REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER FOR TRANSMISSION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM PUBLISHING OFFICE: INVERESK HOUSE, 36, STRAND. 
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FRIENDS aut over tae WORLD 


can be made by you, if you join our sa rid Clu ib. 


Our members, who are of all — alities and civil 

ised races, are willing to corres id with you ir the 
friendlies t way, to assist you t« te aaa te gn la 

ges, to exchange Postage Stamps Coins etc., ra 
give you Commercial Inf mation, ete A most 
pleasant and instructive pastime Veuriy subscrif 

tion 1/. inclusive. Exce — nt m¢ mthly magazine 


Write to the following addr« 
and monthly magazine : 
A. W. SPIERING (Publisher), 
(Presiden: of the Intern. Corresp. & Exch. Club) 
**Globe,” Groningen (Holland). 


s for gratis Prospectus 

















Sufferers from 
Asthma find in- 
stant relief in 
this standard 
remedy of 60 
years standing. 


4/6 atin bog om 
chemis 


HIMRODS 


















Asthma Cure 








Laugh as you read 


“ONE AT 
A TIME” 


By R. S. HOOPER 

(*‘ Simple 
Author of “ And the Next.” 

THE FUNNIEST BOOK 
OF THE YEAR. 


John Lane, The Bodley Head. 
6s. Net. 


Simon’), 

















on the 


BELGIAN 
COAST 


REDUCED FARE FACILITIES 


Pamphlet giving full information from Continental Traffic 

Manager, L‘N’E'R, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C.2, or 

Hull; 71Regent Street and 59 Piccadilly, London, W.1; L'NE'R’ 
Stations, Offices, and Tourist Agents. 





NEW NIGHTLY SERVICE 
HARWICH - 


ZEEBRUGGE 


4th JUNE 





TO 
29th SEPT. 





KEEPS YOUR 
HAIR SLEEK 


AND SMART 





No matter however violent your 
exertions your hair will never 
be ruffled if you spend two 
minutes each morning in apply- 

ing a few drops of ANZORA. 

It will set your hair allday. You 
will look as smart and neat at 
bed-time as you did at breakfast. 


ANZORA is obtainable from all 
Chemists, Hairdressers and Stores. 
Bottles 1/6 and 216.. Anzora Viola 
for dry scalps, Anzora Cream for 
greasy scalps. 


ANZORA 
MASTERS THE HAIR 


Ansora Perfumery Co., Ltd., London, N.W.6. 
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Before you go on holiday, gett BRITANNIA & EVE. 


Its seaside suggestions on frocks, 


bathing wear and 


the summer pasepetdc are right up to ‘the minute. 
When you arrive in the country or down by the sea, 
the stories — remarkably good stories — will provide 
a pleasant diversion in ‘the leisure hours. 


Every Newsagent and Bookseller has the July issue of 


BRITANNIA & 


One Shilling 


KVE 








*SSNIGHT_ LIFE Od WORLD OVER,” by 
ady Drummond 

* THE CAPTAIN HAD A DAUGHTER,” by 

Beatrice Grimshaw. 

* ROYAL ROMANCES, ”? by Evelyn Graham. 

“THE HAZARD,” by Jeffery Farnol. 

cW A AR HATE PROVERBS,” by Beverley 
ichols. 

“CLEVER WOMEN AND SOLDIERS,” by 


Storm Jameson. 

“OBERAMMERGAU .. . AND AFTER,” by 
Hannen Swaffer 

* FAMOUS WOMEN OF HISTORY.” The 
stor ONORIA. 

* JAMES LAMP,” by E. Bens 

“WRITING ONE’S bl AY ROUND EUROPE,” 
by Ferdinand Tuoh 

EXPENSIVE,” by 


* DEAR peas ARE 
Christine Jone-3! ade. 
**TIGER SNAKE,” by Rex Beach. 


“SReD TASTE AND BAD,” by Harold 

Nicolson 

“STABLE INTO STUDIO,” by Humphrey Joel 

and Peggy Fremantle. 

“TUPPENCE COLOURED,” by Sydney 
Tremayn 

“ UNDISCOV ERED RUSSIA AND OVER- 
EXPLORED AMERICA,” by Arnold Palmer. 

“IDOL,” by Barbara Hedworth 

THE WEEK-END WARDRO 

SIMPLE FROCKS FOR HOLIDAY TIME. 

“MADAM WILL YOU BATHE?” by Mary 


Graham 
“LAST MINUTE HOLIDAY SUGGES- 
TIONS,” by Madge Garland. 7 
ABOUT NECK-WEAR, BAGS AND BE LTS. 
FOR THE MODERN SUN WORSHIPPER. 
eSUMMER USES FOE 
‘ SES FOR  ELECTRICI’ TY,” by 
Michael Egan 7 





NEW: S 2 __ Jury 12, 





She put down her comb at last and turned 
round on her chair so that she was facing him. 
“Well, Nicholas,” she said, “what about 
Pauline Grey ?” 

Nicholas fidgeted with his hands. 

** It’s very serious this time,” he said sadly. 


*¢ And is she taking it seriously, too ?’’ Vanna 
forced her voice to sound natural. 
“ That,” Nicholas pointed out, “is what I 


want to know. You see, Vanna, she’s a good 
woman. A very good woman. Almost a 
saint, in fact.” 

Vanna picked up a scent spray, and sprayed 
her hair. 

“In that case, darling, I’m afraid it may be a 
bit difficult for you.” 

Nicholas nodded. ‘‘ She’s been very kind to 
me, and so interested in my career,” he said, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ We’ve had tea together four 
times, and I’ve only known her ten days.” 
Vanna got up. ‘“‘ Well then, Nicholas, why 
worry ?”? She went over to the wardrobe and 
took out her cloak. 

Nicholas was still sitting disconsolately on the 
settee fidgeting with his hands. 

** You can’t go yet, Vanna,”’ he said peevishly. 
** T’ve a lot more to say to you.” 

Vanna sat down again. 

**Be as quick as you can, darling; 1’m late 
already.” 

Nicholas shifted his position. 

** Pauline Grey is the kind of person who 
expects marriage—or nothing,’ he said 
sullenly, and Vanna drew in her breath with 
a low hissing sound. 

**°Oh!” she murmured. ‘‘ Oh, Nicholas ! ” 
He came over to her, and touched her arm. 
He was looking very solemn, 

** You could marry Arthur Jefferson,’’ he went 
on a little nervously, noticing the pallor of her 
cheeks, and the whipped dog look in her 
eyes. : 

The glare of the limelight becomes too strong for 
this musical comedy star in “‘ IDOL,’ by 
Barbara Hedworth. 
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AUGUST 23. 23 DAYS. 
TO THE 


NORWEGIAN FJORDS 


and the wonder cities of the 
North, visiting: Bergen, Oslo, 
Visby, Stockholm, LENIN- 
GRAD, (for MOSCOW), 
Zoppot (for Dantzig), Born- 
holm, Copenhagen (passing 
through Kiel Canal), Ham- 
burg, Rotterdam (for Amster- 
dam and The Hague). 








SEPTEMBER 19. 24 DAYS. 
TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


and colourful cities of the 
East on board Britain’s 
Dream Ship, the “ Arandora 
Star,’ visiting: Malaga, 
Palermo, Kotor (Cattaro), 
Dubrovnik (Ragusa), 
Brioni, Venice (for Padua), 
Corfu, Tripoli, Palma, Ceuta 
(for Tetuan). 





Blue Star Line, 3 Lower Regent St., S.W.1. 


BY THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 


“ARANDORA STAR” 


No other cruising liner afloat can offer such supreme comfort, 
such perfect taste, or so varied a round of entertainment as the 
*““ARANDORA STAR,” Charming public rooms, beautiful 
ballroom, restful sun decks and extensive sports decks. Louis 
XIV. Restaurant, with perfect cuisine and service, accommo- 
dating all passengers at one sitting. Swimming-poolg, lounges, 
cafés. Luxurious bedsteads and hot and cold running water 
in every stateroom. 


Write for Cruising Brochures and full details 


Liverpool: 10 Water Street, and Principal Agents. 


Telephone: Gerrard 5671. 
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T the Paris offices of “The Illustrated London 
News,” ‘‘ The Graphic,” ‘The Sphere,” 
“The Sketch,” ‘‘ The Tatler,” ‘“‘ The Bystander,” 
‘Britannia and Eve,” “The Illustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic News,” 65 and 67, Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, and at Berlin, 211, Kurfur- 
stendamm, there is a comfortable Reading Room 
where current and back copies of all the 
“Great Eight” publications may be read. In 
addition, advice and information will gladly be 
given free of charge on hotels, travel, amuse- 
ments, shops, and the despatch of packages to 
all countries throughout the world. 


Our Advertisement Agents for France, 
Belgium and Germany are the Agence Dorland, 
who should be addressed (regarding French 
and Belgian business) at 65 & 67, Avenue 
des Champs Elysées, Paris, VIII*, and at 
211, Kurfurstendamm, Berlin, W.15, regarding 
German business. 

For Switzerland and Italy our Advertisement 
Agents are the Agence Havas, who should be 
addressed at 8, Rue de la Rétisserie, Geneva, 


SWITZERLAND. 


Let the “Great Eight” Help You 
When You Go to Paris & Berlin 








DURHAM ... 


» » » » Magnificent eleventh century Cathedral 
. ... just one of the glimpses you mustn't 
miss while speeding luxuriously northwards. 


Really, travelling from King’s Cross to Scotland 
is more than a journey, it's a panorama of 
history and beauty. Still, one can't keep the 
eyes glued to the window all the time . 

that’s where the L:N-E-R has been thoughiful. 


"ON EITHER SIDE” 


. . » is a booklet produced for your diversion 
and instruction on your journey, illustrated and 
planned to show what to look out for, where 
and on which side. It will be sent to you free 
on application to.... 

THE PASSENGER MANAGER, LIVERPOOL STREET STATION, E.C.2 


OR L'N'E'R YORK, 
OR AT ANY L'N'E'R OFFICE 


LONDON NON-STOP EDINBURGH ROUTE 
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THE SUN IS LIFE. 


The Sun is life. It is an old, old truth. In the Dark and Middle 
Ages the power of sunshine as a natural means of health and 
healing may have been neglected, but to-day the advance of Science 
has brought us full round to the glowing realities of another Sun 
Age. It is visible in the improved health of nations, in the bronzed 
bodies, active minds and the daring and enterprise of modern youth. 
They are children of the Sun Age. 


The certainty of sunlight—temperate, healthy sunlight—is one 
of the stimulating joys of a visit to South Africa. The glorious sea 
voyage, the abundance of fresh air, the rest and the complete change 
—all these factors provide a holiday that is one long sunbath 
of vecuperation. 


Tours to South Africa can be arranged with practical facilities 
and every convenience on application to the Director, Publicity 
and Travel Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2, or the leading Tourist Agencies. 


Descriptive booklet, “ Holiday Tours in South Africa,” post 
free on request ; and the leading Tourist Agencies. 
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FOR TRANSMISSION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE POST. 
. 


SATURDAY, JULY 12, 1930. 


The Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Engravings and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 











SPORT—THE PARAMOUNT PLEASURE OF THE BRITON: THE “SWARM OF BEES” CROWD 
AT THE A.A.A, JUBILEE MEETING—A GATHERING TYPICAL OF MANY, 


it is a mere truism to remark that the paramount pleasure of the Briton is {| Miles. On the same day the Finals at Henley drew very many other spectators; 
Sport ! Every Saturday-.and a good many other days of the week — bears | Wimbledon was packed with lawn-tennis enthusiasts: and there were, of course, 
eloquent witness to this. Last week-end was typical; indeed, one might say, | thousands who saw various stages of the air race for the King’s Cup, cricket 
more than typical. Our photograph shows a part of the densely packed crowd | matches which included Australia v. Nottinghamshire, polo at Hurlingham and 
at Stamford Bridge for the Jubilee Meeting of the Amateur Athletic Association, | Roehampton, racing at Alexandra Park, the Junior Car Club’s meeting at Brooklands, 


1 throng numbering some thirty, thousand, and here seen watching the Four and other fixtures; plus the inevitable “‘ dogs’’ and speedway racing. 
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Py anything be done to dam, not to say damn, 

the deluge of Quackery that is now being poured 
out everywhere to inform what is called the ignorance 
of the democracy ? As the term implies, it is not 
only democracy that is ignorant; those who would 
inform it are more ignorant still, or they would not 
invariably say the democracy when they mean the 
demos. Democracy does not mean the populace, or 
even the people ; it means government by the people. 
Democracy is a very noble thing, and it does not 
exist—at any rate at present. Demos is a very jolly 
thing in its way, especially when it does all the things 
that ideal democrats generally abuse it for doing, such 
as drinking, shouting, and going to the Derby. But, 
whatever else it is doing, it is not ruling; it is not 
teaching, but being taught. And there might be a 
reasonable case for its being taught, were it not for 
the unfortunate fact that it is being taught tosh. 
Which brings me back, after this parenthesis on the 
word democracy, to the more solemn and sacred sub- 
ject of quackery. 











By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


them, and whether they are really treated as wisdom 
or waste paper. On the whole, I fear it is more likely 
that everybody believes them than that anybody 
takes the trouble to check them. 


This evil is wilder in America, but I doubt if it 
is worse in America. It is scattered all over our own 
Press and public speech, and is all the more insidious 
because it is not so much associated with the con- 
spicuous figures of picturesque charlatans and fantastic 
prophets, such as strut in strange plumage about the 
plains of the West. Anyhow, it is scattered so widely 
both here and there that the difficulty is to pick up 
any adequate example. For the triviality of one 
specimen does not convey the tremendous and moun- 
tainous multitude of specimens. Here is one example, 
however, which I find in a periodical of considerable 
intellectual pretensions, to judge by its title. Like 
most of these professed organs of thought, it is marked 
by a complete incapacity for any precision in thinking. 


mysterious rival being immoral, as distinct from being 
wicked ? And what in the name of goodness (or 
morality) is meant by the mysterious word “ even,” 
which is reserved only for wickedness and for piety ? 
The transference of these thoughts, from writer to 
reader, is a very negative transference indeed. How- 
ever, the writer, having said that the mother’s goodness, 
which seems to be the same as her coldness, may 
send the boy to the devil, goes on to say that it may 
be a good thing that he should go to the devil; in 
which case it was presumably a good thing that the 
mother should be cold. Revolt, we are told, some- 
times leads to new ways of life, and it may be highly 
satisfactory that the boy should seek for the opposite 
of his mother. But what is the opposite of your 
mother? As a point of logic, it seems rather subtle ; 
nor does the logician here instructing us give us very 
much help. ‘A rebel boy may, of course, become, 
like the proverbial minister’s son, a good-for-naught or 
a crook; on the other hand, a boy like Balzac, who 

hated his practical 

father, became a 





Quackery is false 
science ; it is every- 
where apparent in 
cheap and popular 
science; and the 
chief mark of it is 
that men who begin 
by boasting that 
they have cast 
away all dogmas 
go on to be inces- 
santly, impudently, 
and quite irration- 
ally dogmatic. Let 
anyone run his eye 
over any average 
newspaper or popu- 
lar magazine, and 
note the number of 
positive assertions 
made in the name 
of popular science, 
without the least 
pretence of scien- 
tific proof, or even 
of any adequate 
scientific authority. 
It is all the worse 
because the dog- 
mas are generally 
concerned with 5 
domestic and very wat 








great novelist—his 
father’s opposite. 
Or in a different 
way, Beethoven, 
whose father was a 
poor fiddler, a 
drunkard and ne’er- 
do-well, became one 
of the great com- 
posers of the world, 
doggedly deter- 
mined to protect his 
mother and be as 
unlike his father as 
possible.’’ If that 
was his object, we 
can hardly say that 
he succeeded very 
well. I am_ not 
quite sure what is 
the opposite of a 
poor fiddler, but 
certainly it is not 
a great composer. 
There may be many 
a great composer 
who has been a 
poor fiddler, and 
many a poor fiddler 
who may yet be a 
great composer. 
The same mysteri- 








delicate human re- 
lations; with 
heredity and home 
environment; and 
everything that can 
be coloured by the 
pompous and pre- 
tentious polysyllables of Psychology and Education. At 
least many of the old dogmas, right or wrong, were con- 
cerned with cherubim and seraphim, with lost spirits 
and beatified souls ; but these dogmas always directly 
attack fathers and wives and children, without offering 
either credentials or evidence. The general rule is 
that nothing must be accepted on any ancient or 
admitted authority, but everything must be accepted 
on any new or nameless authority, or accepted even 
more eagerly on no authority at all. It is quite 
satisfactory, of course, if any nobody says in any 
newspaper: “‘ Dr. Binns, of Buffalo, has told us that, 
while aunts may be fond of nephews, great-aunts 
always have an instinctive hatred and aversion both 
for nephews and nieces."’ But it is even more 
convincing than that if the information is anonymous 
in every way, and the writer merely states: “ Recent 
science has shown that second cousins are naturally 
antagonistic, but that in second cousins once removed 
the antagonism is sometimes introverted into suicidal 
mania.’’ Where all these statements come from, 
nobody knows. Where they all go to, everybody ought 
to know, since they go to everybody. But it is in 
practice very difficult to discover what becomes of 


A PICTURESQUE 


INCIDENT OF THE FORTHCOMING NAVAL SEARCHLIGHT TATTOO AT PORTSMOUTH: GEORGE III. AND 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE VISITING EARL HOWE ON HIS FLAG-SHIP (THE “QUEEN CHARLOTTE,” AFTERWARDS THE ‘“ EXCELLENT”) 
AFTER THE BATTLE OF USHANT—‘ THE GLORIOUS FIRST OF JUNE’’—IN_ 1794. 

The ‘“‘ Queen Charlotte” was afterwards rechristened the ‘* Excellent,” and under that name was commanded by Admiral Collingwood at St. Vincent, 


In 1830 she was turned into a school for teaching naval gunnery. 


But I mention it, not because it is worse than the 
rest, but because it is representative of the rest and 
all the rest are no better. The instructor informs us 
that there can be between parent and child a negative 
transference (the intense italics are his) which seems to 
mean, not merely that the child will hate the parent, 
but that the child will love somebody who is the 
opposite of the hated parent. ‘‘ Thus a child who is 
treated coldly by his mother will come to reject all 
people like his mother and seek for her opposite. 
We will say the mother is good, honest, moral, even 
pious. The boy will gravitate to someone crooked, 
immoral, or even wicked. In short, his mother’s 
goodness may send him to the devil, though all the 
time she may be wondering why her excellent precepts, 
her discipline, her goodness, are failing to develop 
like traits in her son.” 


You will note the utter chaos of terminology and 
definition, even in these few lines. Some of us, to 
begin with, might hesitate to insist on the goodness 
of a mother who treated a child coldly. But what 
is meant by the mother being good, as distinct from 
her being moral? What is meant by the mother’s 


ous use of the word 
“opposite ’’ dark- 
ens the other in- 
stance given from 
the career of Balzac. 
I cannot understand 
why, in logic, a 
great novelist is the exact contrary of a practical 
father. I do not see why any child may not happen to 
rejoice in the possession of a great practical novelist- 
father. The children of Sir Walter Scott, for instance, 
to a great extent did so, despite the accident which 
ruined his later fortunes. But it is not only false in 
the typical case of Scott, it is far from true even in 
the actual case of Balzac. Balzac had a decidedly 
‘‘ practical” side to him; he was not only busy, but 
business-like, in his own way ; and, anyhow, all these 
crude contrasts about complex characters are all non- 
sense. Balzac did not become a great novelist because 
his father had annoyed him with practicality; he 
became a great novelist because he was a great man. 
Beethoven did not succeed because his father drank : 
it is much more likely that he was a composer for the 
same reason that made his father a fiddler. These are 
only a few random examples of these random state- 
ments which are thrown about everywhere, that the 
people may learn Science from men who have never 
learnt Logic. Now that everybody is talking about 
the public being informed of this or that, is there any 
way of stopping the public being misinformed in this 
endless and exuberant fashion ? 
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THE NAVY ADOPTS THE TATTOO: MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN BALLISTICS. 
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SANSA 


OF THE OFFENSIVE WEAPONS THAT ARE REPRESENTED AT THE WHALE ISLAND 
SEARCHLIGHT TATTOO: FOURTEENTH-CENTURY ‘‘BALLISTA-MEN"’ AND ARCHERS AT A _ NIGHT 
REHEARSAL ; AND (INSET) A ‘CLOSE-UP’? OF THE BALLISTA. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN WAR NAVAL ARTILLERY IN MIMIC WARFARE: A 4.7 GUN “HOTLY ENGAGED’ AT WHALE ISLAND DURING A REHEARSAL 
FOR THE NAVY’S SEARCHLIGHT TATTOO. 


ALAA. ALAA SADA APSA AS SSS SSA aa ig a AAD RADIA Ae ag aig Ap PVA ZZZLZDDD 


It is just a century since the first ship was set apart by the Admiralty “for the their centenary by a naval ‘ tattoo ’’—the word borrowed, it is believed for the 
practice of sea-gunnery.”” This ship was H.M.S. “ Excellent,’’ and she was moored first time, by the Navy from the Army to describe the presentation at night of 
actually in Portsmouth Dockyard—an indication of the short ranges at which scenes from the past history of the Service. There will be six performances of 
firing then took place. The original ‘‘ Queen Charlotte,” rechristened ‘* Excellent,” the Tattoo, starting on July 24, and about 1000 actors will take part in it. It 
has been replaced successively by other ships, each in their turn rechristened includes the mediavai incident illustrated above—symbolical of the “days of 
“Excellent ”’; though, since the main business of the Gunnery School was trans- bows and arrows,”’ when ballistics were in their infancy; episodes of the time of 
ferred to the “‘ terra firma’’ of Whale Island, they have been comparatively small Drake; of the seventeenth century; of Nelson's day; and of modern warfare; 
craft. The Naval School of Gunnery at Portsmouth have decided to celebrate concluding with an exciting duel between a modern battle-ship and a destroyer. 
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THE FIRST WOMAN TO WIN THE KING’S CUP AIR MISS WINIFRED BROWN AFTER HER WIN: RECEIVING -* THE WOMAN WHO WAS FOURTH IN THE KING’S 


RACE: MISS WINIFRED S. BROWN; WITH HER = 


Yo ANA 


AT HANWORTH. SPEED WAS 129.56 M.P.H. Z 
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SETTING UP 
AN 
ENGLISH NATIVE 
RECORD 
IN THE 
HALF-MILE 
FINAL : 

T. HAMPSON, 
OF 
THE ACHILLES 
CLUB. 
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* THE HUNDRED YARDS WON BY A DUTCH RUNNER AT THE JUBILEE MEETING OF THE AMATEUR ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION: C. BERGER (NO. 31) FINISHING IN THE FINAL, AT STAMFORD BRIDGE. 
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THE KING’S CUP FROM SIR PHILIP SASSOON, M-P., == CUP AIR RACE: MRS. A. S. BUTLER, WHOSE AVERAGE =, 
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THE FINAL OF THE LADIES’ DOUBLES AT WIMBLEDON: MISS SARAH PALFREY, U.S.A. 
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LADIES’ SINGLES (LEFT), AND MRS.° HELEN WILLS-MOODY, THE SINGLES ~ 
CHAMPION, IN PLAY AGAINST THE MISSES S. PALFREY AND E. CROSS. . 


The air race for the King’s Cup, over a 750-mile course around England, was won on July 5 by Miss Winifred S. Brown, who, flying an Avro Avian aeroplane 
fitted with a Cirrus III. engine, covered the course at an average speed of 102.7 miles an hour. Mr. A. S. Butler was second. He flew a Moth, with a 
Gipsy II. engine, at an average speed of 129.7 m.p.h., and also won the prize for the best average speed. Flight-Lieut. H. R. D. Waghorn, of last 
year’s Schneider Trophy team, was third, flying a Blackburn Bluebird, with a Gipsy I. engine, at an average of 99.47 m.p-h. Mrs. A. S. Butler was fourth. 
Her speed averaged 129.56 m.p.h. Miss Brown, who comes from Manchester, is a member of the Hanworth Club and of the Lancashire Club. She is a 
well-known hockey player, keeping goal for Lancashire, and she has toured Australia with an English hockey team.——The Jubilee Meeting of the A.A.A. 
was held at the week-end, and, as our front-page photograph shows, attracted a great crowd. Outstanding performances are illustrated here. In winning 
the 100 yards, C. Berger beat, among others, the favourite and hoider, J. E. London, who was left at the start. His time was 9 


- 3 ia Seconds. Hampson 
won the Half-Mile in 1 min. 53} secs., and thus set up a new English native record. Lord Burghley (Achilles) won both the 120-Yards Hurdles and the 
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A GREAT WEEKsEND OF SPORT: EVENTS THAT DREW THOUSANDS. 
THE AIR RACE; WIMBLEDON; THE A.A.A. JUBILEE; HENLEY REGATTA. 
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A RACE WHICH BEGAN " STRENUOUSLY, BUT FINISHED TAMELY: J. S. GUEST, DON 
THE FINISH OF THE FINAL OF THE GRAND CHALLENGE CUP, IN WHICH ROWING CLUB, TORONTO, CANADA, BEATING G. BOETZELEN, BERLINER RUDER 
THE L.R.C. BEAT LEANDER BY 1} LENGTHS, IN 6 MINS. 59 SECS. CLUB, GERMANY, BY A DISTANCE, IN 1 DIAMONDS. 
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ONE OF THE LONDON ROWING CLUB’S THREE WINS AT HENLEY REGATTA: 
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LORD BURGHLEY (LEFT) SCORING ONE OF HIS WINS AT THE A.A.A. MEETING: 2 4 THE FINAL OF THE LADIES’ SINGLES CHAMPIONSHIP AT WIMBLEDON: MRS. HELEN 4 
THE GREAT HURDLER BEATING L. FACELLI, OF ITALY, IN THE FINAL OF THE <=: WILLS-MOODY, U.S.A., BEATING MISS E. RYAN, U.S.A. (HER PARTNER IN THE LADIES' 
QUARTER-MILE HURDLES, IN 534-5 SECONDS, AN ENGLISH NATIVE RECORD. DOUBLES), 6—2, 6—2; AND THUS RETAINING THE CHAMPIONSHIP. 
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_ » THE WINNER OF THE MEN’S SINGLES AT WIMBLEDON : 
ae W. T. TILDEN BEATING ALLISON AND THUS REGAIN- 
InG Lene THILS us LAST HELD wine YEARS AGO, 


wd 


. THE “ MEN’ S$ DOUBLES AT WIMBLEDON: J. VAN RYN, 
9 ~WHO, WITH W. ALLISON, BEAT J. H. DOEG AND 
2 G. M. LOTT, 6—3, 6—3, 6—2. 





. THE MEN’S SINGLES AT WIMBLEDON: W. ALLISON, U.S.A., 
+ WHO WAS BEATEN IN THE FINAL BY W. T. TILDEN, 
USA. 6—3, 9—7, 6—44. 











See I areca eeebeser. pecan renee Sa et eaten 
1e Quarter- Mile Hurdles. His time for the first was 15} seconds; his time for the latter, in which he regained his title from L. Facelli, was 53} seconds, a 
a new English native record.——The outstanding feature of the Finals day at Henley Regatta was the fact that the London Rowing Club won the Grand 
st Challenge Cup, the Stewards’ Challenge Cup, and the Wyfold Challenge Cup. The Final of the Diamond Challenge Sculls was a surprise in that it was won by 
h. ‘‘a distance.’’ Boetzelen, the German, made the pace so hot in the earlier part of the race that he was exhausted, and the Canadian won in 8 minutes 
a 29 seconds..-—The Lawn-Tennis Championship Meeting at Wimbledon should have ended on July 5, but, as it would not have been fair to have expected Allison 
A. | to play in the Men's Final and the Men’s Doubles in one afternoon, the latter event was postponed until the Monday. Mrs. Helen Wills-Moody retained « the 
ng Ladies’ Singles Championship, and she and Miss Ryan won the Ladies’ Doubles; while Miss Ryan, partnered by J. Crawford, was on the winning side in the 
yn | Mixed Doubles. W. Allison and J. Van Ryn beat J. H. Doeg and G. M. Lott in the Men's Doubles; and W. T. Tilden made a remarkable come-bagk | by 


he winning the Men's Singles against the much younger Allison: Tilden is thirty-seven. The King and Queen saw the Men’s Final and the Mixed Doubles. 
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Che World of the Theatre. 


By J. T. GREIN. 
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ABOUT MOLNAR——FASHIONABLE ACTING 4A LA PARISIENNE. 


he ae MOLNAR, a name to conjure with on 

the Continent and in America—‘‘ The Swan”’ 
ran there for two years—is, alas! what they call a 
*“Jonah”’ in the theatrical world. And no one 
really knows why. It is yet too early to predict 
the fate of ‘“‘ The Swan,’”’ now performed at the 
St. James’s ; it was certainly an acting success on the 
first night, but, quoting rapidly 
from memory, I remember four 


fear, Molnar, as far as London is concerned, is still 
misunderstood ; an undiscovered genius. 


Until a few years ago the Paris stage knew three 
styles of acting—the style of the Frangais, which 
was a glorified, exalted, and naturalised edition of 
Conservatoire elocution; the Vaudeville-Gymnase 


like a bull his virile reformation ran amuck in the 
popular china-shop. If he did not proclaim it in 
so many words, he proved by his efforts that the 
entire system, from the Théatre-Frangais down- 
wards, was, if not radically wrong, anti-natural. 
And he proceeded to show by his own performances 
how he understood life and succeeded in_ trans- 
ferring it to the stage. People 
do not, as a rule, think aloud, 





plays of his which were failures. 


These are ‘‘ The Devil ’’—some 
twenty-five years ago — “‘ The 
Guardsman,” ‘‘ Liliom,”’ and last, 


but not least, ‘‘ The Play ’s the 
Thing,’’ which ran twelve nights 
at the St. James’s. Everywhere 
else these plays were acclaimed 
and added to Molnar’s reputa- 
tion. This was due, in the first 
place, to miscasting—notably of 
“The Play ’s the Thing ’”’; next, 
to the translations, in which the 
delicate style of Molnar had en- 
tirely evaporated. He has a pecu- 
liar vein of humour which demands 
the subtlest touch of the translator 
as well as the actor. And he 
indulges in a certain torrential 
eloquence which sounds well in 
Hungarian and in German, but 
which, to English ears, seems futile 
loquacity. In ‘‘ The Swan” there 
are whole tirades which the Con- 
tinentals lapped up like the wine 
of Tokay, but which in English 
were merely like a tasteless brew 














argued Antoine, and he cut the 
soliloquy, that pet parade-horse 
of all past star actors, boldly 
away; gestures, facial play, a 
sigh, a sob, a glance, and a frown 
had to express what hitherto 
was conveyed to the audience in 
lengthy words. ‘True, here and 
there a fragmentary, solitary 
declamation remained, but then it 
was such as is warranted by the 
experience of daily life. At times 
we all make little speeches to our- 
selves, but they are staccato, 
brief, unconscious, as it were, and 
certainly never of a rhetorical 
mould. Then Antoine abolished 
unwarranted shouting—commonly 
called rant. He did not object to 
loudness engendered by passion 
or excitement, to wails of grief in 
sorely tried women, to loud 
explosions of agitated or angry 
crowds; but he did exterminate 
at his theatre the lady or gentle- 
man who, having a lot to say, 
approached the centre of the foot- 








of feeble tea. We often experi- 
ence ‘the same languor when 
French plays come to us un- 
trimmed. The French yield to the 
melody of words—often vacuous 
enough ; we, more matter-of-fact, 
are not inaccessible to the melody, 
but we look for ‘osses, not for 
cackle. 

But all this is not the main cause of Molnar’s 
reverses. It lies deeper; it lies in the subjects of 
his plays—mostly satirical illuminations of actual 
events which are current or familiar to the Con- 
tinental playgoer. In ‘“ The Guardsman,” for in- 
stance, he mocks at the Austro-Hungarian 
army ; in “ Liliom”’ he ventures to play with 


who knows, in opposition. 
detective, Ryecroft (Mr. C. Aubrey Smith), 


THE PLAY OF THE FOUR DETECTIVES—AND MISS MARION LORNE: “THE WAY TO TREAT A 
WOMAN,” AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE.—THE ENGLISH DETECTIVE SUSPECTS LADY PORTER 


AND LINDA LEIGH STEALS THE CLUE! 


‘“‘The Way to Treat a Woman” is a murder mystery with four famous detectives and Linda Leigh, the woman 
At the moment shown Lady Porter (Miss Cathleen Nesbitt) is suspected by the English 
because he has found a clue in the shape of a piece of material which 
resembles that of her dress. The while, Linda Leigh (Miss Marion Lorne) steals the clye. 


style, which was natural to a certain degree, but 
pandered to the italicising plaudits of the “ claque ”’ ; 
the Ambigu-Porte-St.-Martin style, which was an 
offshoot of the old school of ranting, chastened by 
the better education of the actors, and, particularly, 


lights with the intention of firing 
off a sort of toast in absolute 
disregard of their fellow-players, 
and in direct address to the audi- 
ence, whose attention was thus 
distracted from action and actors 
and concentrated on the man or 
woman of the particular moment. 

In course of time happened 
what was perhaps an inevitable result of the insatiable 
craving to render playing akin to living. And this I 
have observed at several theatres during my recent 
visit. As the play was gradually unfolded I was 
suddenly confronted with a double question: ‘ Am I 
deaf? Or has my knowledge of French dimin- 
ished ?’’ I was conscious of neither, yet I 





the hereafter ; in “‘ The Play ’s the Thing”’ he 
holds up to ridicule the making and the makers 
of the Vienna operette—an (artistic) industry 
flourishing and designed to catch the English 
and American markets. To our average play- 
goer these satires, full of local colour and 
humour, mean little or nothing, and the story 
is not important enough to make up for this 
deficiency. Take ‘“‘ The Swan ’’—what is the 
groundwork of the plot? First, a skit on 
Clementine of Saxe-Coburg, she who man- 
ceuvred Ferdinand on to the Bulgarian throne, 
the arch-matchmaker and arranger of Con- 
tinental dynasties. She is obvious in the two 
Princesses who wield the fate of little Alex- 
andra and the Crown Prince: to the initiated 
a delicious satire. Next the plot turns more 
or less on the escapade of Louise, Queen of 
Saxony, she who eloped with M. Giron, her 
children’s teacher, repented, and made a 
second faux-pas in her marriage with Toselli, 
the composer of the famous “‘ Serenata.’’ On 
the Continent these stories are household 
words ; everybody knows them; everybody 
chuckles at the persiflage and the satire. But 
our public concentrates on this island, knows 
or remembers nothing of these exotic occur- 











knew this: that for at least a quarter of an 
hour — nearly half an act—I could hardly 
grasp a word which was spoken.  Din-din- 
din! Sounds fell upon my ear; now a shriek 
tickled it, then a whisper teased it; but for 
a while there was a chaotic mixture of voices, 
none of which made an impression on the 
brain, all of which troubled and strained it. 
The reason was that the actors no longer 
spoke, nor recited, nor translated their feel- 
ings by their accents, but simply rattled 
through their words in gabbling haste, as if 
the tongues had to race for some imaginary 
winning-post. And, worse than that, where 
there was no rattle there was a rustle as 
if a very gentle wind played with the summer 
foliage. The actors whispered to one another, 
the French call it bafouillery (‘‘to say it 
low down ’’), and we, in the very best places 
of the theatre, had to guess at what we could 
not understand. 

Those whom I interrogated on the sub- 
ject complained as bitterly as I did, and 
they added that, apart from the speed and 
softness, there were grounds for deploring the 
deterioration of modern acting, as it massacred 








rences—chroniques scandaleuses. We are not 
interested in anything beyond our water-line, 
not even our Colonies, and so everything de- 
pends on the understanding of the satire and 
the weight and treatment of the story. And, 
as Molnar’s plots are more skin-deep than 
“‘convincing,” it is left to the actors to shoulder 
and carry the burden—a task which is extremely 
difficult, and even, in the case of ‘“‘The Swan,” un- 
attained in one of the principal parts. And so, I 


“SONS 0’ GUNS,” 
HIPPODROME : 


MIREILLE PERREY AS YVONNE. 


by the improved quality of the dialogue. Dumas 
pere was the spiritual father of this modernised 
melodramatic form of elocution. 

Then came Antoine with his Théatre Libre, and 


THE MUSICAL-COMEDY WAR-PLAY AT THE LONDON 
MR. BOBBY HOWES AS JIMMY CANFIELD, AND MLLE, 


the good old language and added syllables to 
words which ended sharply in a consonant. 
Deterioration is a hard word, but is it mis- 
applied ? Where are we coming to if the 
understanding of the play is to be founded on 
mere guesswork? if elocution is altogether 
swamped by conversationalism ? if exagger- 
ated fluency is to take the place of distinction ? It is 
all very well to copy life, but to intensify the defects 
of life is, to say the least of it, extravagance and a 
sin against art. 
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THE CAMERA AS RECORDER: 
NEWS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 



















































THE SECOND AERIAL CROSSING OF THE ATLANTIC FROM EAST TO WEST: 
CAPTAIN KINGSFORD SMITH’S MACHINE AT HARBOUR GRACE, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Captain Kingsford Smith and his companions set off from Portmarnock Strand, near Dublin, at 
4.30 a.m. on June the 24th in his machine, the ‘‘ Southern Cross.”” Early on the morning of the 25th 
wireless messages of a cheerful—almost flippant—nature began to be picked up from them, showing 
that they were nearly across; a heavy fog, however, baulked them of their original intention of 

[Continued opposite. 

















THE DUKE OF YORK AT WEYMOUTH ON JULY 4: HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS CROSSING 
THE £90,000 BRIDGE LINKING WEYMOUTH WITH MELCOMBE. REGIS AFTER HE HAD 
DECLARED IT OPEN. 

Besides opening the bridge, on which £90,000 had been spent, to connect Weymouth with its 
sister borough of Melcombe Regis, the Duke of York, who was in naval uniform on this occasion, 
also made an inspection of the Whitehead torpedo factory, was welcomed by the Dorset members 
of the British Legion, and attended a luncheon at the historic Gloucester Hotel. 

















THE AEROPLANE WHICH HAS SINCE COMPLETED ITS JOURNEY ROUND THE GLOBE: 


THE ‘‘SOUTHERN CROSS’’ ABOVE THE SKYSCRAPERS OF NEW YORK. 


flying straight to New York, and they eventually landed at Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, on 
the 26th, after a flight lasting some 30 hours. After visiting New York they p led 
in the next few days to San Francisco—thus completing the ‘‘ Southern Cross’s”’ circuit of the 
earth, for the machine had previously crossed the Pacific, then Australia in one hop, and then 
flown from Australia to England in thirteen days—this in itself being a record performance. 


























THE PRINCE OF WALES IN A BOROUGH WHICH WELCOMED HIM IN THE VOICES 
OF 30,000 ,SCHOOL-CHILDREN: A SCENE AT THE OPENING OF THE CONSTANTINE 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE AT MIDDLESBOROUGH. 

The Prince of Wales not only opened the Constantine Technical College and laid a wreath on the 
cenotaph at Middlesborough, but he paid a visit to Ayresome Park, where 30,000 school-children 
cheered him, and afterwards inspected the works of the Synthetic Ammonia and Nitrates, Ltd., 


*, 


as well as Messrs. Dorman, Long and Co.’s “ Britannia” works. 

















AFTER A TERRIBLE EXPLOSION WHICH FLUNG PIECES OF METAL FIVE MILES AND 
CAUSED THIRTEEN DEATHS: THE SCENE OF DEVASTATION AT CASTLEFORD ON JULY 4. 


Thirteen persons are known to have been killed and a large number injured by the calamitous 
explosion which occurred at the chemical works of Messrs. Hickson and Partners in Castleford. 
A great sheet of flame was seen to rush high into the air, and a few seconds later came the 
explosion. Such was its force that children were thrown down on the pavements,'a man walking 
by the river was blown into the water and drowned, and nearly every window in the town was 


NOW THE CENTRE OF A MINIATURE “DEVASTATED AREA" IN THE HEART OF 
YORKSHIRE: ANOTHER VIEW OF MESSRS. HICKSON AND PARTNERS’ FACTORY. 
broken. One section of iron girder weighing between two and three tons was flung over 200 yards and 
demolished a cowshed ; large pieces of metal—red hot—destroyed roofs. As the result of this appalling 
catastrophe, five hundred people have been rendered homeless and whole streets devastated in the 
vicinity of the works. The explosion, it is stated, occurred in the picric acid plant: it is thought 

that the contents of a mixer caught fire, causing it to burst and igniting the gases given off, 
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“LOST TREASURE: TRUE TALES OF HIDDEN HOARDS.” By 


‘e the history of the art of fiction there is no greater 

pioneer and innovator than Edgar Allan Poe. It is 
to him that we owe-the detective story; it was he who 
discovered, in the search for Treasure, a theme more 
profitable for novelists than for pirates. The ‘“ Gold Bug” 
has had a numerous progeny. Awri sacra fames is an 
appetite so deeply implanted in the human breast (at any 
rate in the European breast) that its potency communicates 
itself to the printed page ; and the same force that impels 
men to crime also persuades them to read. 

In real life, the quest for Lost Treasure, like the quest 
for happiness, seems destined to fail. Of all the enterprises 
recorded by Mr. Verrill, beginning with the activities of 
the Spaniards in Mexico and Peru, and going down to the 
present day, few have been completely successful. One 
of the luckiest treasure-seekers was Captain Phips, after- 
wards Sir William Phips and Governor of Massachusetts. 
His first venture, in which he had a partner no less dis- 
tinguished than King Charles II., came to nothing; but 
the second, sanctioned by James II. and financed by the 
Duke of Albemarle, vielded a harvest worth two million 
dollars. Of this Phips received only eighty thousand ; 
but it was enough to set him up for life. The King’s share 
.was two hundred thousand. 

Phips’s treasure came from a Spanish galleon, one of 
a fleet of sixteen bearing silver from the Peruvian mines, 
that had gone ashore only forty years before on the Island 
of the Silver Shoals. Phips kept a log in which he put down 
the daily progess made in the work of salvage. The entries 
are thrilling— 

‘This morning our Captain sent a longboat on board 
Mr. Rogers which in a shoart time returned, wch. made 
our hearts very gladd to see, which was 4 Sows of silver, 
1 barr, 1 Champers, 2 dowboyds, 2000 and odd dollars, 
by weh. we understood they had found the wrecke.” 
Phips was evidently a man who expected his employees 
to work their utmost. Even when treasure began to come 
up by the ton he was still unsatisfied. On March 3 he 
reports : ‘‘ 2399 poundes weight of coined silver which we 
putt in 32 baggs. The dyvers could make no great hand 
of their work.’”” He did not forget to observe the Sabbath : 
“This day being ye Lordsday we rested, notwithstandinge 
ye weather was fair. It is almost tempting Providence so 
to waste His gifts.” They went on working, with occa- 
sional pauses to give the divers a rest, until April 14, by 
which time ‘‘ Ye dyvers find there is but little left within 
ye wrecke.” 

Two million doliars seems a lot of money; but it must 
have gone to Phips’s heart to sail away leaving the remaining 
fifteen galleons with their treasure intact, as, perhaps, it 
remains to this day. 

But this considerable sum is a mere bagatelle compared 
with the treasure which the Spaniards left behind in Peru. 
They were not only very cruel but very foolish in their 
treatment of the Indians. ‘** Prior to the seventeenth 
century,’ says Mr. Verrill, “the greatest treasures in the 
history of the world were the incalculable accumulations of 
gold, silver, pearls, and gems of the Aztec and Incan 
civilisations. Such things had no intrinsic value in the 
estimations of the natives. They were not regarded as 
riches, as wealth, nor as money, but were prized merely 
for their beauty, their imperishable 
character, the ease with which they 


“INESTIMABLE STONES, UNVALUED JEWELS. 


Fie 


BEING AN APPRECIATION OF 


(PUBLISHED BY APPLETON.) 


ransom. Standing in a room twenty feet by eighteen (the 
room existed until a few years ago), he offered to cover 
the floor with gold if only they would set him free. The 
Spaniards shook their heads, thinking he could never fulfil 
his promise; and he, mistaking their meaning, thought 
that his offer had been insufficient. Standing on tip-toe, 
he made a mark on the wall as high as his hand could 
reach (he was not a tall man, so the height would be about 
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CONCERNING THE REAL TREASURE OF CAPTAIN KIDD, 
WHOSE “BURIED TREASURE” IS MYTHICAL: THE 
“OFFICIAL RECORD OF CAPTAIN KIDD’S ‘ TREASURE’ 
ENTRUSTED TO JOHN GARDINER AND TURNED OVER 
TO THE GOVERNMENT.” 
“Unfortunately for Romance, instead of burying the booty in the 
Long Island sands, canny Kidd divided his treasures and sent 
them off to trusty friends for safe keeping. . . . The greater 
portion was left in care of John Gardiner, the owner of Gardiner’s 
Island. All of this . was duly receipted for and delivered 
to Lord Bellomont later on, and complete inventories and receipts 
for all of Kidd’s treasure are still preserved.” 
Reproduced from ‘‘ Lost Treasure," by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
Messrs. D. Appleton and Co, 





A. HYATT VERRILL.* 


they thought that the King would not or could not produce 
it. At all events, they murdered him. The news of his 
death reached simultaneously two long trains of carriers 
loaded with treasure, one coming from Chuquis, the other 
from Cuzco. (In the Cuzco consignment there was a chain 
of gold seven hundred feet long, weighing ten tons, and 
worth five million dollars.) When the bearers realised that 
their burden could not save the King and would only swell 
the pockets of the Spaniards, they straightway hid it, and 
hidden it still remains. 

Cortes was much more humane and tactful than Pizarro. 
He told Montezuma’s representative that the Spaniards 
suffered from a malady of the heart for which the only 
cure was gold. When one of the Aztecs expressed 
admiration for a helmet worn by a Spanish archer, Cortes 
offered to send it to Montezuma, and suggested that it 
should be returned “ filled with gold dust.’’ These pacific 
tactics succeeded admirably. Montezuma’s entire treasure 
was placed at the disposal of the Spaniards. But Cortes, 
in his religious fanaticism, was not content with taking 
the votive offerings the Aztecs had made to their gods: 
he wanted the gods as well. This the Aztecs could not 
stomach. They turned on their persecutors and despoilers. 
One night, the Noche Triste, there was a frightful massacre. 
Four hundred Spaniards, weighed down with booty, were 
killed or drowned in the canals that intersected the 
city of Tenochtitlan — and Montezuma’s treasure was 
lost to Spain. 

The first part of Mr. Verrill’s book describes the fate of 
the treasures in Mexico and Peru. It is, perhaps, the most 
enthralling part. Nations were involved, cities besieged, 
and the sums at stake were enormous. Afterwards come 
chapters dealing with the treasures of pirates and buc- 
caneers: Captain Kidd, Pirate Quelch, Brother Jonathan, 
Billy Bowlegs. These treasures, though there are romantic 
stories attached to them, seem small beer by comparison 
with the others. Captain Kidd, poor man, though hanged 
as a pirate, never had any treasure at all—or at most a 
small one, which he dutifully handed over to,his Majesty’s 
Government : the inventory of it still exists and is repro- 
duced in the book. Brother Jonathan's treasure still lies, 
Mr. Verrill says, in Tristan da Cunha, ‘‘somewhere on the 
left hand side of the last house down in the direction of 
Little Beach, between the two waterfalls.’’ In such a 
limited area it should be easy to find the treasure of the 
man who styled himself ‘‘ Emperor” of that lonely island. 
Sir Francis Drake, one of the most successful of treasure- 
seekers, though he had to jettison a great part of his precious 
cargo for the sake of lightening the Golden Hind, brought 
back a very respectable amount to London; but his 
memoirs record that he was “greatly troubled” because 
some of the ‘ chiefest men of the Court ”’ refused to accept 
the gold on the ground that it had been won by piracy— 
squeamishness that does them great credit. 

As time goes on and we reach the nineteenth century, 
piracy loses some of its glamour; men like Charles Gibbs 
(hanged in 1831) seem like common criminals. More 
interesting than the pirates themselves are the accounts 
of expeditions undertaken to recover their various treasures. 
It is no easy task among so many wonderful tales to select 
the most enthralling. Nothing could be more romantic 
than the history of the golden 
altar in the treasure of Panama, 





could be worked, and their sym- 
bolism, and they were used only as 
ceremonial and_ religious objects, 
as ornaments, and as decorations. 
Among the Aztecs, copper was more 
highly prized than gold, jadeite 
was looked upon as more desirable 
than gems, and bits of sea-shells 
were regarded as _ preferable to 
pearls. 

** Moreover, as the precious metals 
were not in general use, but were 
largely restricted to the temples, the 
palaces, the nobility, and the priest- 
hood, they were concentrated, so to 
speak, instead of being scattered 
among millions of individuals.” 

At first the Spaniards could 
have had, and did have, all they 
wanted for the asking. The natives, 
regarding them as demi-gods, and 
immortal, loaded them with presents. 








which has survived to the present 
day, thanks to the coat of white 
paint which deceived the sharp 
eyes of Sir Henry Morgan. Very 
lovely and romantic is the story of 
‘* El Dorado,” the ‘‘ Gilded Man,” 
who gave his name to a great city. 
Every year the King and his people 
visited Lake Guatavita, to make 
sacrifice to its presiding deity; 
the people bearing their most preci- 
ous possessions, the King smeared 
with gum and anointed with gold 
dust. Embarking on a raft, the 
King was rowed to the middle of 
the lake. Then he plunged in and 
washed off his golden coat, while 
the multitudes around sang and 
threw their offerings into its 
waters. How ignoble, by com- 
parison, seems the action of the 








But they were so greedy and im- 
portunate, at any rate in Peru, that 
they soon lost their reputation both 
for divinity and immortality. For 
combined treachery and tactlessness 
Pizarro’s treatment of Atahualpa is surely without parallel. 
It is some consolation to think that, besides making his 
name a by-word in history, it cost him and his myrmidons 
about « hundred and thirty million dollars. 

Mr. Verrill’s account of the negotiations which preceded 
the murder of the King is extremely graphic and well told. 
Captured by treachery, Atahualpa, who had “ discovered 
that the Spaniards’ one and paramount desire was gold,” 
tried to strike a bargain with their commander for his 








True Tales of Hidden Hoards,”’ 
10s. 6d.) 


* * Lost Treasure 
Vormll. (Appleton ; 


By A. Hyatt 


FROM THE WATERS OF “EL DORADO”: GOLD OBJECTS FROM THE SACRED LAKE GUATAVITA, 


COLOMBIA. 


Reproduced from ‘* Lost Treasure,’ by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. D, Appleton and Co. 


seven feet). ‘‘ Not only will I cover the floor of the 
room with the metal you desire, but I will fill it to 
this height,” he said. ‘‘ And twice as much silver will 
I give besides.” Quick to take advantage of his 
opportunity, Pizarro immediately indicated a spot two 
feet further up; and Atahualpa agreed to fill the room 
to this height. 

The treasure was not, of course, forthcoming on the 
spur of the moment. It had to be fetched long distances, 
much of it from the Temple of the Sun at Cuzco, which 
Atahualpa had never visited. The Spaniards grew impatient 
as the arrival of the ransom was still delayed ; perhaps 


British company which, in 1903, 
obtained permission to drain the 
lake! The operation proved easy 
enough, for the lake is a small 
one. But the goddess was not to 
be robbed of her treasures. No 
sooner was the water drawn off than the mud at the 
bottom set as hard as cement, defying the picks and 
shovels of the excavators. Like nearly all treasure- 
seekers, they had to retire discomfited. 

I have no space to describe the search for the mysterious 
treasure of Oak Island, the most extraordinary storv of the 
whole collection, and one which shows Mr. Verrill’s narrative 
gift at its best. His literary style is not impeccable; it 
contains some curious phrases—e.g., “ he kept his level 
head,”” But no one can read his book without longing, a 
score of times, to leap from his chair and set out incontinentlv 
for Cuzco or Cocos Island, ae A) 
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20,000 FEET UP: “DIRECTLY ABOVE IS THE FACE OF KANCHENJUNGA.” 


























AT THE HEAD OF THE KANCHENJUNGA GLACIER: CAMP II. OF THE CLIMBING EXPEDITION ON A SNOW PLATEAU 
ABOVE THE ICEFALL; WITH PORTERS APPROACHING IT. 


Describing Camp II. of the international expedition which sought to reach the Camp II. was finally established on a snow plateau above the icefall at 20,000 
summit of 28,150-ft. Kanchenjunga, but has been compelled to abandon hope feet. From this point we have begun the assault on the ice wall separating 
for this year, the Special Correspondent of the ‘* Times” wrote,- under the date us from the first terrace. . . . Cutting steps in hard ice at an angle of over 
May 8: ‘‘On May 2 we pushed on to Camp II. . . . A toil up a steep moraine sixty degrees is exacting work at any altitude; at over 21,000 feet the strongest 
It is difficult to imagine a man soon becomes temporarily exhausted, and after a few dozen blows with his 
ice-axe he is forced to gasp and gasp for life-giving oxygen.” It should be 
added that it was from this camp that there was made that attempt to reach 
the first terrace, and establish Camp III., which ended in disaster, a porter being 
killed by an ice avalanche and the rest of the party having a miraculous escape. 


Cc 


and burning snow slopes brought us to Camp II. 
finer situation. Directly above is the face of Kanchenjunga, 10,000 feet high, 
with its friezes of gleaming ice topped by final pyramids of rock where clouds 
chase furiously across or the snow is torn off in writhing streamers, telling of the 
hurricane force of the winds. . . . We decided to push Camp II. higher. . . 
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TROOPS EVACUATING MAINZ CROSS THE RHINE. a 
“JON THEIR WAY TO THE RAILWAY STATION, LEAVING A CiTY THAT WAS AT 
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The evacuation of the third and 
Allies under the Versailles Treaty for nearly twelve years, 
last day of June by the departure of the 
Wiesbaden and of 
Headquarters at Mainz. 
quiescent, on the whole, as 
inhabitants of Mainz were 
feelings: while the French flag was 
the town, and as the 

At the station there was a deafening 
whistling, and flags were displayed all 
had steamed away. 
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KISSING THE LOWERED TRICOLOR. 




















THE ARTILLERY REGIMENT RIDING DOWN 
OF THE RHINELAND. 


CROWDS WATCHING 
UNTER DEN _LINDEN AFTER THE 









Zone of the Rhineland, 
was completed on the 
Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission 
together with the French General 
the German civilians remained 
evacuation were gone 
in animated spirits and unable 
hauled down, during 


the last French 


train moved out 
mingled with hissing and 
city a few moments 


In Berlin that evening the Reichswehr bands gave a 
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THE RHINELAND “FREED” 
MAINZ REJOICINGS; BERLIN CELEBRATIONS. 
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IMMEDIATELY ~ 


IN: MOUNTED POLICE ENTERING MAINZ 
THE CITY 


AFTER THE EVACUATION BY THE FRENCH, TO TAKE CHARGE OF 
WHICH WELCOMED THEM ENTHUSIASTICALLY, 














REJOICINGS IN BERLIN AFTER THE ‘“FREEING’’. OF THE RHINELAND: 
A BATTERY OF THE FIRST ARTILLERY REGIMENT FIRING A SALUTE 
OF TWENTY-ONE GUNS BEFORE THE CATHEDRAL IN THE LUSTGARTEN, _ 

















*.AT THE BEFLAGGED SCHLOSS (KONIGLICHE SCHLOSS) : THE. ‘REICHSBANNER ~ 
--~ SCHWARZ-ROT-GOLD TAKING PART IN THE CELEBRATIONS IN THE LUSTGARTEN, ~~ 
=: BERLIN, ON JULY i. = 
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concert, and it was arranged that on the succeeding day, July 1, flags should 


be flown from all public buildings from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. At 11.30 artillery 
fired a salute of twenty-one guns in the Lustgarten. The great Square was 
quickly packed with people and traffic was at a standstill—as it was generally 


known that General Heye, the present Commander-in-Chief, would appear. 
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A SYMBOL OF OUR TIME: THE BIGGEST ARCH BRIDGE. 
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THE TWO SPANS OF THE 1650-FEET ARCH BEING ADVANCED FROM EITHER SIDE TO MEET OVER THE HARBOUR: 
THE £8,000,000 SYDNEY HARBOUR BRIDGE—3770 FEET LONG, INCLUDING THE APPROACHES—-UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 


The Sydney Harbour Bridge, which is under construction, will be the largest | the amount contained in the Newcastle bridge, the largest arch in Great Britain. 
arch bridge in the world. It crosses the harbour in a single span of 1650 feet Messrs. Dorman, Long and Co. were awarded the contract in 1924, and it is 
and, including the approaches, is 3770 feet long over all. It will carry a deck estimated that the bridge will be open to traffic towards the end of next year: 
160 feet wide at a height of 170 feet above water-level, thus allowing ample | the arch itself will be closed across the harbour next month. Mr. Ralph Freeman, 
headroom for the largest P. and O. and Orient liners to enter the harbour. The M.Inst.C.E., of Sir Douglas Fox and Partners, carried out the designs of the 
deck consists of two footways and four lines of railway, besides a central roadway bridge on behaif of the contractors; and the designs for the abutment towers are 


57 feet wide. The arch itself contains 57,000 tons of steel, nearly fifteen times | the work of Sir John Burnet and Partners. 
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vy. are we 

going to do 
about India? Several volumes lie before me that approach 
the subject from various angles, and I will begin with one 
that is strongly pro-British, outspoken, and drastic in its sug- 
gestions. It is called ‘‘Swaray: THE PRosieM OF INbDIA.” By 
Captain J. E. Ellam, author of ** The Religion of Tibet,’’ etc. 
With a Foreword by Lord Brentford of Newick and Frontis- 
piece Portrait of the Author (Hutchinson ; 12s. 6d.). Lord 
Brentford, in commending the book as dealing with matters 
‘which it behoves all Englishmen to study,” is equally 
emphatic. ‘If we find (he says), as I think the evidenve 

_ of the last few weeks has shown us, that we have gone too 
far (t.e., in widening Indian democratic ideals) let us, who 
had the courage to go to that length, have the equal courage 
to go back, to amend our mistake, to say that India has 
proved herself quite unfit for democratic government.” 


In his first eight chapters Captain Ellam traces the 
history of India, and its modern social conditions, 
under such headings as the Aryans; the Buddhist Period ; 


the Golden Age (under Asoka) ; Mohammedan Ascen- 
dancy (the Moguls); the Advent of the English; 
the British Provinces; Obstacles to Progress; and the 


Indian States (under Native Princes). 


of such powers to the Provincial Governors. . . If less 
than twenty men, whom I could name, were deported for 
the rest of their natural lives, with a warning issued that 
others would follow if necessary, the seditious Swaraj 
movement would collapse like a house of cards, and the 
prestige of the British Raj would be again firmly established 
throughout India.” The alternative is ‘‘ red ruin, and the 
breaking up of laws.” 


One feels an abrupt change of tone and atmosphere 
in turning from Captain Ellam’s belligerent pages to those 
of ‘‘ Loyar Inp1a”’ A Survey of Seventy Years (1858- 
1928). By Percy Dumbell, M.A. (Oxon.) (Constable ; 
12s.). It is a change from the stress of controversy to the 
calm seclusion of a critic’s library ; from the dust and din 
of practical politics to the serene and lofty detachment of 
royal proclamations, official reports, and speeches in the 
House of Lords. ‘‘ The aim of these selections,” writes 
the author, ‘‘is to indicate, in brief compass, how varied 
and how vast are the problems that confront those who 
are guiding the destinies of India. . . . A complete solu- 
tion has still to be found; but the royal watchword of 
‘sympathy’ will, it may be hoped, prove more potent 
than any hitherto proclaimed. It is in the light of this 


aire 

SES: 
consisting of 
the Report 
of the Calcutta University Commission under Sir Michael 
Sadler. It brings out the effect of Western thought on 
the Indian student’s mind. With this section may be 
compared Captain Ellam’s remark that “the average 
young Indian with a more or less English education 
- has only one ambition. It is to obtain an 
appointment under Government. . . . If we could in- 
sure all Swarajists Government jobs there wouid be 
no Swaraj. But there are not enough to go round, 
any more than there is room for all the lawyers. 
Here, indeed, we British are to blame, in educating 
so many young men on Western lines without thought 
of whether they will be able to find employment after- 
wards.” 


Mr. Dumbell closes his volume with a brief record of 
India’s part in the Great War, choosing as his envoi ‘‘a 
tribute paid in words of burning eloquence by a master 
of the arts of both oratory and administration, Lord 
Birkenhead.” This brings me to a remarkable volume of 
prophetic essays entitled “‘THe Wortp IN 2030 A.D.” 
By the Right Hon. the Earl of 





Then we come to a chapter called 
‘A Study in Incompetence,” in which 
he writes: ‘‘ The Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, together with the Government 
of India Act of 1919, will go down 
to posterity as one of the greatest 
blunders in the history of British 
India. As an experiment in 
representative government, the Reforms 
have proved a manifest failure. There 
is no popular representation at all.’’ 
The next two chapters—the Roots of 
Unrest and the Irreconcilables—deal 
with the Swaraj movement and the 
activities of Mr. Gandhi; and the 
concluding chapter, ‘‘ Wanted —a 
Policy,” sets out the author’s views 
on the action now necessary. An 
Appendix gives Queen Victoria’s Pro- 
clamation of 1858, after the Mutiny, 
and a bibliography of books consulted. 


Captain Ellam makes it clear that 
his own study of the situation has 
been impartial and free from outside 
influences. He writes with sympathy 
of his own Indian friends, and de- 
nounces some instances of British 
aloofness and snobbery towards natives. 
‘*“When I went to India in 1922,” 
he recalls, ‘‘it was with a perfectly 
open mind. I went there to learn. 
I had had considerable experience in 
the Far East before, but not in India, 
although I had corresponded with 
Indians. When in India, I made 
it my business not to advance my own 
ideas, which were then unformed, but 
to obtain as much information as 
possible from all classes of people. .. . 
The various impressions, and the in- 
formation thus gained at first hand, 
led me by degrees to the conclusions 








Birkenhead. Illustrated (Hodder and 
Stoughton; 12s. 6d.). Of this highly 
stimulating work I shall hope to say 
more on another occasion in con- 
nection with the future of aircraft 
and other matters, so at the moment 
I content myself with digging out a 
passage relating to our present theme. 
As coming from an ex-Secretary for 
India, its air of confidence is signifi- 
cant and encouraging. 


“If the Nationalists had _ their 
will,” writes Lord Birkenhead, ‘ and 
the British withdrew from India, the 
whole land would quickly decline 
into disorder and bloodshed. Hindu 
and Mohammedan would leap at 
each other’s throats; and, _ after 
a short struggle, the latter would 
certainly emerge victorious. Most 
Hindus, especially the richer and more 
responsible among them, are abund- 
antly aware of this. Even the Hindu 
peasant is not altogether oblivious 


of the fact that the British Raj 
stands between him and_ disaster. 
The stability of that Raj, therefore, 


remains infinitely more assured than 
one would suppose from a_ perusal 
of newspaper reports. . . . Few 
of the mischief-makers possess even 
the smallest insight into the prob- 
lems which confront every Govern- 
ment in India. Did they possess 
such insight, they would realise that 
the British Government in India 
is the one modern example of a 
successful benevolent tyranny. British 
rule in India will endure. By 2030, 
whatever means of self-government 
India has achieved, she will still 








at which I finally arrived.” 


These conclusions may be divided 
into diagnosis and prescription. Under 
the former head we read: “The 
majority of people here at Home are 
under the impression that the All-India 
Congress Party is representative of all 
communities and classes of the people 
throughout India, and that Swaraj is 
a progressive movement aiming at the 
establishment of a more popular form 
of government. Nothing could be less 
in harmony with the facts. The 
All-India Congress Party is composed exclusively of caste 
Hindus, and its aim is not the government of India for the 
benefit of the peoples of India, but for that of the higher 
castes. Instead of being progressive, it is reactionary, 
and its object is the establishment of an aristocratic 
oligarchy. . . . In Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and else- 
where, it is the Brahmins who are behind the entire 
anti-British agitation.” 


Having thus diagnosed the case, Captain Ellam goes on 
to consider possible remedies. Dominion status he rejects as 
impossible and involving ‘the utter ruin of everything 
that the British have accomplished during the last 200 
years.” Writing before the recent publication of the 
Simon Report, he alludes to the projected Round Table 
Conference to follow. ‘‘ Whether the Swarajists boycott 
the Conference (he says) or whether they decide to be 
present, they will illustrate, far better than I can, their 
true character and the real nature of their aims. .. . If 
we are to deal rightly and justly by India, we must rule, 
and the only way to do so is by some form of dictatorship. . . . 
The first thing that must be done is to repeal the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1919, and to abolish the Legislative 
Assembly and the Provincial Councils established by that 
Act. The second is the appointment of a Viceroy with 
dictatorial powers, and the extension of a large measure 


BOOK OF HOURS: 


REPRESENTATIVE OF NEARLY THREE HUNDRED KINDRED ILLUMINATIONS IN THE BEDFORD 
PORTRAIT-HEADS FROM THE WORLD-FAMOUS “ HOR&,” 
LEAVE THIS COUNTRY UNLESS THE APPEAL FOR FUNDS TO PURCHASE 


NATION IS HEEDED. 


On the opposite page, we give details of the appeal that is being made for funds with which to purchase the 
Bedford Book of Hours for the Nation, an appeal to which we ask our readers to respond. 
added, for the benefit of those who are not familiar with the ‘‘ Hore,”’ that it is one of the two really first-rate 
examples of English fifteenth-century art executed for a great English Prince, John Duke of Bedford, son of 
Henry IV. and Regent of France from 1422, and that it is unique in respect of its series of nearly three 
hundred small portrait-heads representing various classes of society. 

of the British Museum, but it will be withdrawn on July 30 if it has not been bought for the Nation. 


ideal that the present set of Illustrative Documents has been 
collected and arranged. . The present writer makes no 
claim to be an expert. He has never set foot on the shores 
of India.” Mr. Dumbell has, however, served for many 
years in the India Office. He was on the personal staff 
of Lord Morley, and he includes, among his appendices, 
an “ appreciation ” of his old chief. 


Having outlined the Hindu conception of sovereignty 
and the caste system on which it is based, the author goes 
on to say (in his introduction) : * It will be apparent from 
this cursory survey that the European ideal of a National 
Government, in which the whole community has a deter- 
mining voice, is foreign to Hindu modes of thought. Even 
if a perfect system of representative government according 
to Western ideas were evolved (and our own Constitution, 
it will be admitted, is far from that) it would still, when 
transplanted to India, remain an exotic, requiring the utmost 
skill and unremitting vigilance to keep it from wilting and 
withering in its uncongenial surroundings.” The succeeding 
documents, that form the bulk of the volume, place beyond 
dispute the high principles which have always animated 
the British Administration. 


One of the most illuminating sections is that con- 
cerned with Indian education (the author’s main interest), 


It is to be seen in the Grenville Library 


remain a loyal and integral part of 
the British Empire.” 


WHICH WILL 


IT FOR THE Lenin’s dictum ‘that the road 
to London is through Kabul and 


India ’’ is quoted in a booklet which, 


ie shania he like Captain Ellam’s larger — work, 
is devoted to a_ vindication of 
the British Raj. I refer to “ Inpta: 


Tue Trutn.” By J. E. Woolacott, 
formerly Times Correspondent at 
Delhi and Simla (Philip Allan ; 2s.). 
Much valuable information has been 
compressed into less than ninety pages, and this handy 
little work, bringing the record up to May of this year, 
deserves a wide public. 


What a *‘ Government job” means in an Indian peasant 
community is humorously indicated in a pleasant little 
volume of essays, by a native writer, entitled ‘* PAPER 
Boats.” By K. S. Venkataramani (Simpkin, Marshall ; 
2s. 6d.). The subjects of these charming sketches include 
Hindu beggars and fishermen, temples and pilgrims, family 
life and weddings, and—topical at the moment—Indian 
village cricket: a game very different from that played 
by Duleepsinhji. The essay in question is a character- 
sketch of a neighbour who became a Deputy Tahsil, or 
local Magistrate. ‘The Deputy Tahsil,” writes the 
author, ‘‘is the latest addition to the Hindu pantheon and 
the least mythological. The consecrating authority is the 
British Raj. His powers are wider than the Houses of 
Parliament, and his rule is more conclusive than that of 
the Great Mogul. For he is the symbol of the ruling power, 
the might of Britain and the strength of European 
civilisation. To the simple Hindu rustic, turning his field 
with his ancient ploughshare, Mr. Pichu Sastri is the 
Sircar. On him sits godlike the power and majesty of 
Britain.” Cc. E. B 
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TO BE SAVED FOR THIS COUNTRY? A SUPERB MS. 




















THE WORLD-FAMOUS BEDFORD BOOK OF HOURS, WHICH MAY BE LOST TO BRITAIN: THE FIRST PAGE 
OF THE “HORZ,’’ AN ENGLISH MANUSCRIPT WHICH IS UNIQUE IN RESPECT OF ITS PORTRAIT - HEADS. 


Our readers will recall that those world-famous English illuminated 
manuscripts, the Luttrell Psalter and the Bedford Book of Hours, were 
sold in London on July 29 of last year. Thanks to the generosity 
of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, both are still in this country. The Luttrell! 
Psalter will certainly remain here, for, owing to a last-minute change 
of ownership, it was withdrawn on the very day fixed for the auction 
and sold privately to the British Museum for thirty thousand guineas. 
The Bedford Book of Hours duly came under the hammer and was 
knocked down for £33,000. In each case, Mr. Pierpont Morgan provided 
the money, lending it to the Museum for a year without interest. 
Since then the £31,500 for the Luttrell Psalter has been guaranteed : 





£15,000 from the reserve fu-d of the British Museum; £7500 apiece 
from the National Art-Collections Fund and the Treasury; £1000 from 
Mr. Dyson Perrins; and £500 from Mr. Morgan himself. The fate of 
the Bedford Book of Hours is still in the balance: at the moment, 
only just over £10,000 has been received, including £2000 from the 
National Art-Collections Fund; and £22,300 more must be raised 
before the end of this July if the manuscript is to be kept in this 
country, as most decidedly it should be. Consequently, an urgent 
appeal is made to the public, and we publish this page to call attention 
to the need, reminding them that contributions should be sent to the 
Director of the British Museum, London, W.C.1. 
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SARCOPHAGI, PAGAN AND CH 


“FINDS” IN THE CATACOMBS OF ST. PRETESTATO. 
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Siew the remotest times the Christians made use of 

sarcophagi for enclosing the bodies of their dead ; 
but usually they bought these already sculptured, at public 
sales : st coffins, therefore, were without Christian charac- 
teristics 
combs, where, in view of the religious associations of the 
place, no stranger could penetrate, an artist could, at his 
pleasure, and without fear, represent Christian scenes and 
This he could not do in the case of sarcophagi 


'a producing pictures in the depths of the cata 


subjects 


By Professor FRANCESCO FORNARI, Director of the Works of the Pontifical Commission 


of Sacred Archeology. Photographs by the Commission. 


each is caught at the psychological moment, Although 
the technique of the work gives evidence of a period 
of decadence (third century), the sculptor proves hinself 
a consummate artist The fineness of the details and 
the modelling of the figures indicate Oriental origin 


Equally beautiful is the sarcophagus embellished with 
marine scenes (Fig. 3). This is mutilated, in the central 
parts more particularly, and the portrait of the deceased, 

which should have been 


in the * shell,” is miss 








meg. Pairs of Tritons, 
‘mbracing Nereids, plav 
among the waves; while 
Cupids — disport 
selves here and _ there. 
Traces of gold on the 
cornice, of blue in the 
waves, of red and brown 
in the 
that the sarcophagus 
must have been multi 
coloured. It is easy to 
imagine, therefore, how 
splendid it must have 
been 


them- 


figures, show 








Of a commoner type 




















is the third sarcophagus 





(Fig. 2), which has in 


WORKING TOOLS AS DECORATION FOR A COFFIN WHICH SEEMS TO HAVE BEEN the centre a portrait of 


DESIGNED FOR A BUILDER-ARCHITECT: THE TYMPANUM 
UPON IT.—DETAIL OF A SARCOPHAGUS ILLUSTRATED OPPOSITE (FIG. 6.) 


which had to be ornamented in the open workshops, and, 
therefore, it was necessary to rest content with the sub- 
jects common to the ordinary pagan sarcophagi. It would, 
indeed, have been imprudent to set about sculpturing 
publicly subjects relating to the new Christian religion in 
times when that belief was being so ferociously persecuted ! 
Of course, the Christians, having bought the sarcophagi, 
took care to elirainate from them all such work as was in 
any way antagonistic to the principles of Christianity. 
And, on occasion, even before the protection of Constantine, 
there were artists willing to execute sarcophagi with Christian 
subjects. There are coffins with scenes from the Old 
Testament and the New; with the Good 

Shepherd, the Adoration of the Magi, the 


WITH THE INSTRUMENTS the deceased {a 
woman With an energetic 
face and ringletted hair), 
before drapery held by two Cupids. A_ third Cupid 
(on the left) sits with face cast down and with closed 
eyes, to indicate the extinction of Life by Death. 
Below there is shown a river—a male figure pouring 
out water: probably it was intended to represent the 
Nile, because the water-god holds a palm in_ his 
right hand. 


young 


The last sarcophagus was found to be very new and 
exceedingly singular ; indeed, of a type that is, perhaps, 
unique (Fig. 6). It represents, in miniature, the architec- 


ture of a temple or public building; with cornice base, 


a 


NS ww § 
a } 





carved upon it instruments which suggest the occupation 
of the author and owner of the tomb: these are an 
combined Square and plum bob, to 
ensure the accuracy of roof-angles), an axe, a chisel, 
i pair of compasses, a measuring rule divided into 
Roman feet and Greek feet—-all proper to an architect 
sculptor and explaining the strange architectural form 
of the cofttin 


‘archipendolo” (a 


Of quite a different type is the sarcophagus brought to 
light during a partial exploration of the ‘‘ Catacomb of 
the Widowers’’ (illustrated and described in The Illus 
trated London News of April 26 last) Here we find our 
selves confronted with a group of scenes which are decidedly 
Christian (Fig. 4), and are sculptured rudely, without any 
regard for proportion or perspective: all this reveals a 
late execution in a definitely decadent period 
represented are, however, exceedingly interesting, and are 
all from the New and Old Testaments. Above, on the 
left of the lid, there is an illustration of the marriage in 
Cana of Galilee: Christ, assisted by a disciple, is placing 
His magic rod on four jars, converting the water into wine. 
Next to this, Christ, again assisted by a disciple, is placing 
His fingers on the eyes of the man who was blind from 
birth, anointing them with the clav. On the right, bevond 
the cartouche (which has no inscription), Christ, assisted 


The scenes 


by two disciples, is shown blessing the basket with the 
multiply; finally, 
Christ, again making use of His magic rod, restores life 
to the son of the widow of Nain, who is shown prone 
at His feet. 


loaves and fishes, causing them to 


Below, on the front of the sarcophagus (in the centre) 
there is represented Christ prophesving to St. Peter the 
denial which the disciple was to make. He raises His 
right hand, forming with His fingers the number three, 
thus indicating to Peter, who listens to Him in astonish- 
ment, that he will deny Him thrice. At the foot of the 
Apostle is the cock which, by its crowing, was to remind 
him of the prophecy. On one side of this there is the 
resurrection of Lazarus of Bethany, who, still in his 
grave-clothes, comes forth from the tomb at the bidding 
of Christ ; on the other side—the only scene from the Old 
Testament --is Moses, in the semblance of the Apostle 
Peter, causing the water to flow from the rock in order 
that the thirst of the Hebrew people might be slaked. The 








Apostles. 


In catacombs, it is easy to find pagan 
sarcophagi that were adapted by the Chris- 
tians; especially when there was near the 
cemetery a villa, or a monument, afterwards 
abandoned. The Cemetery of Pretestato 
situated in Rome, on the Via Appia Pignat- 
telli, in the vicinity of the ancient Via Appia 
and of the catacombs of S. Callisto and 
S. Sebastiano— illustrates this point. Adjacent 
thereto extended the great and sumptuous 
villa of Herodes Atticus, the teacher of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, and many sarco- 
phagi which formed part of the decoration 
of this house were used subsequently in the 
cemetery by the Christians. Consequently, 
we are there confronted with works of art 
of exquisite execution. Unfortunately, during 
the passing of the years, vandals cut many of 
the precious marbles into sections, in order 
that they might provide lime for building 
purposes. Nevertheless, by the classification 
and assembling of the surviving fragments, it 
has been possible to restore certain sarcophagi : 
true, the resulting coffins are far from com- 
plete, but even such partial reconstructions 
suffice to give an idea of the magnificence 


of the originals. 


In The Illustrated London News of Feb. 22, 
1930, there were reproduced the first two 
Pretestato Cemetery sarcophagi_ restored, 
Since then others have been restored—for the 
admiration of lovers of the beautiful. One 
of them, the ** Wild Beast Hunt," is imposing 
and grandiose (Fig. 1). The scene is full of 
life and ‘novement. On the left and on the 
right, Castor and Pollux, sons of Jupiter, 
gripping their untamed horses by the muzzle, 
follow the chase and protect the hunters, A 




















furious lion leaps towards the group of hunts- 





men, one of whom is dying. With his sharp 
claws and with his teeth, the beast is pre- 
paring to rend limb from limb the imprudent 
man who has faced him, concerning himself 
pot at all with the dogs who are barking and 
running towards him, seeking eagerly, but 
quite in vain, to ward off his attack. A 
boar, on the other hand, has been brought 
down: he has been speared; the upturned eye seems to 
plead for pity, while the tightly-closed mouth seems as if 
unwilling to allow life to escape. What forcefulness there 

in all the figures! None is in a position of rest; 


hunters. 


FIG. 1. A SPLENDID COFFIN FROM THE GREATEST OF THE ROMAN CATACOMBS: THE “WILD BEAST HUNT ”—DISCOVERED 


IN THE CEMETERY OF ST. PRETESTATO, AND RESTORED. 


‘*On the left and on the right, Castor and Pollux, sons of Jupiter, gripping their untamed horses by the muzzle 
A furious lion leaps towards the group of huntsmen, one of whom 
preparing to rend limb from limb the imprudent man who has faced him, concerning himself not at all with the 

towards him, seeking eagerly, but quite in vain, to ward off his attack. 


an upper cornice surmounted by a tympanum, and two 
fluted columns of a composite order. The lid is in the 
form of a roof, with the tiles sculptured in the marble. 
An interesting fact is that the front of the tympanum has 


follow the chase and protect the 


is dying. With his sharp claws and with his teeth, the beast is 


dogs who are barking and running 
A boar, on the other hand, has been brought down.” 


value of this sarcophagus is rendered the greater by the 
fact that it is im situ and perfectly preserved, It is still 
closed, and has within it the body, or bodies, for which it 
was sculptured 
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PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN : REMARKABLE COFFINS FOUND IN THE CATACOMBS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE PonTIFICAI COMMISSION OF SACRED ARCHMOLOGY, (SEE ARTICLE ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE.) 
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FIGURE THOUGHT TO REPRESENT THE NILE: A SARCOPHAGUS OF A _ FAIRLY = MUTILATIONS, BUT STILL OF GREAT BEAUTY: A SARCOPHAGUS FROM THE :? 

COMMON TYPE FROM THE CEMETERY OF ST. PRETESTATO. _. CEMETERY OF ST. PRETESTATO ; WITH TRITONS EMBRACING NEREIDS, AND CUPIDS. ~ 
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CHRIST TELLING PETER THAT HE WILL DENY HIM THRICE ; AND MOSES STRIKING THE ROCK. (IN SITU; PERFECT; AND STILL CONTAINING 
A BODY OR BODIES.) ‘ 
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THE TYMPANUM REPRESENTATIONS OF WORKING TOOLS. 
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We illustrate on this page and on the facing page some of the more remarkable | in the waves, of red and brown in the figures, showing that it must have been 


of the sarcophagi discovered of late in the famous catacombs of St. Pretestato, | multi-coloured. (4) This coffin, as our photograph shows, is rudely sculptured 
Rome With regard to the coffins represented above, full details are printed | with subjects from the New and Old Testaments, and it is, of course, definitely 
opposite, but a few notes may be added here. (2) A Cupid on the left sits with | Christian. Its value is the greater from the fact that it is im sitw and perfectly 
face cast down and with closed eyes, to indicate the extinction of Life by Death. preserved. It is still closed and has within it the body, or bodies, for which 
Below there is shown a river—a male figure pouring out water: probably it was | it was fashioned. (6) It would seem that this coffin was constructed for an 
intended to represent the Nile, because the water-god holds a palm in his right architect, or a builder. On the tympanum are seen representations of various 
hand. (3) The portrait of the deceased, which is missing, would have been in | instruments—compasses, a chisel, an axe, a measuring rule, and an “ archipendolo”’ 
the ‘‘shell."’ There are traces of gold on the cornice of this sarcophagus, of blue !' (a combined square and plumb-bob, to ensure the accuracy of roof-angles). 
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SAPONACEOUS ART! SCULPTURES IN WHITE SOAP WHICH ARE ON TOUR. 


PHoroGrRaPpHxs BY Dorr News SERVICE. 
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THE SOAP SCULPTURE WHICH WON THE SECOND PRIZE IN THE 
ADVANCED AMATEUR GROUP, AND, WITH THE -OTHER ENTRIES, IS = 
ON EXHIBITION: ‘‘SEA RACE.’’—BY CAMILLE K. CASTAING, OF NEW YORK. _ 





_ THREE OF OVER 5000 ENTRIES IN THE COMPETITION FOR SCULPTURES IN WHITE 
= SOAP: “MADONNA”; “TRAGEDY AND COMEDY” (HONOURABLE MENTION IN THE 
SENIOR CLASS); AND ‘“JESUS.’--BY EDWARD ANTHONY, OF WYANDOTTE, WYOMING. 





































































WINNER OF .THE 3rp PRIZE IN THE ADVANCED + 
AMATEUR GROUP: “THE WALTZ.""—BY HARRY £ 
J. STORMS, OF PORT JERVIS. 4 





WINNER OF THE FIRST PRIZ IN THE SENIOR 
GROUP: “STUDY OF A TORSO.’’--BY MARIE BEDER, 
OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, 





THE WINNER OF THE FIRST PRIZE IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL GROUP: ‘DREI DAMEN.” 
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UP; “THE BEGGAR.’’-BY FREDERICK HOLSCHUH, 











































OME of our readers. wiil professional sculptors. The 

remember that we _ pub- Jury of Award (a distinguished 

lished last year, at about this | body) is confronted literally 

time, a number of photographs | with thousands of tiny carv- 

of prize-winning works sub- ings. . . . The Sponsorship 
E mitted for the fifth annual Committee . .. see in this : 
QL SEE SE ELLEN o aco a acco nc noose  campetition for Small Sculptures medium an educational aid, a 2eeeee------------ aeons oprreerer — | 
2, WINNER OF THE SECOND MENTION IN in White Soap, which is held democratiser of the Arts, and 2 THE WINNER OF THE SECOND PRIZE IN & 
oe eey Manan ae pt a cat % in America. It was then said a simple means at everyone's %* THE PROFESSIONAL SCULPTORS GROUP: E 
ig; . ee OS hes eT pee of the exhibition of these hand for creative self-expression.” “LEDA." -BY R. L. HUNTINGTON, NEW YORK, _ = 
a a “2°"== — seulntures (by the “ Art News,” Here we illustrate prize-winners zz 
of New York): “‘ Originally, perhaps, regarded as a mere fad, it has by now in the sixth Competition. The entries, which numbered over five thousand, were 
established itself firmly in the calendar of New York's interesting exhibitions, exhibited at the American-Anderson Galleries, in New York, from June 3 until 
bringing forth yearly an enormous number of sculptural exhibits from all sections June 30, before being sent on a tour of the public siciiiiieain and art galleries 


of the country and from all classes of exhibitors, from _ schoolchildren to throughout America. The prizes amount to 3100 dollars and a Scholarship 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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E THE UNIVERSITY MATCH: THE OXFORD ELEVEN. i 3 THE UNIVERSITY MATCH: THE CAMBRIDGE ELEVEN, Z 
In the back row, from left to right, are D. N. Moore, the Nawab of Pataudi. I. A. R. * In the back row, from left to right, are A. Ratcliffe, A. G. Hazlerigg, R. C. Rought-Rought, 
Peebles, A. Melville, W. H. Bradshaw, J. F. N. Mayhew, and W. Russell (12th. man). In front, _F. R. Brown, R. H. C. Human, and H. E. Carris. In front, from left to right, are G. C. 
from left to right, are N. M. Ford, C. K. Hill-Wood, P. G. T. Kingsley (captain), A. M. Grant, G. D. Kemp-Welch, J. T. Morgan (captain), E. T. Killick, and A. H. Fabian. The 
Crawley, and H. M. Garland-Wells. The eleven included six old Blues, eleven included five old Blues. 








Z THE ETON AND HARROW MATCH: THE ETON ELEVEN. 

the back row, from left to right, are N. E. W. Baker, J. N. Hogg, T. F. Hanbury. 
: H. L. Aubrey-Fletcher (12th. man), R. Page, M. S. Gosling, and C. E. W. Sheepshanks.-2 
-iIn front, from left to right, are A. M. Baerlein, J. C. Atkinson-Clark, K. F. H. Hale (captain), 
E A. W. Allen, and A. G. Pelham. 
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i THE ETON AND HARROW MATCH: THE HARROW ELEVEN, 

the back row, from left to right, are A. R. Tarwell, F. E. Covington, J. M. Stow, 
. de Las Casas, and H. A. G. Torrens. In front, from left to right, are R. D. Stewart 
rown, W. M. Welch, A. S. Lawrence (captain), T. M. Rattigan, and D, E, Yarrow. The 
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SIR ARTHU 
The famous author who devoted much of his 
later life to spiritualism. The creator of Sherlock 
Holmes, “my dear Watson,” Brigadier Gerard, 
Sir Nigel, and other world-known characters, 
and the writer of short stories and novels 
innumerable. Died on July 7 at the age of 
+: seventy-one. As a doctor, served in the South 
African War. Wrote the play ““A Story of 
Waterloo’ for Henry Irving. 
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CONFERENCE (HELD IN 1909) AND OF THE FOURTH (1930). 

Our photograph shows the majority of ‘‘ The Old Guard ”’ of the Imperial Press 
Conference : those who attended the first Conference, in 1909, and were also at the 
fourth, which ended recently. In the front row, from left to right, are Sir Roderick 2 
Jones, K.B.E., Chairman of Reuter’s; Sir Robert Donald, G.B.E., Vice-Chairman 
of the Empire Press Union; the Hon. Theodore Fink, Chairman of the Australian 
Delegation, 1930; and Sir Harry Brittain, K.B.E., C.M.G., originator and organiser 
of the first Imperial Press Conference, 1909, and the only Hon. Life Member of the 
Empire Press Union. At the back (left to right) are Lieut.-Col. E. B. Walton, 
South Africa; and Sir Stanley Reed, India. The first Conference, as has been noted, 
was in 1909. and it was held in London. Lord Rosebery described it as epoch- 
making. The second Conference—delayed by the War—was held in 1920, in Canada, 
The third, in 1925, was in Australia and New Zealand. The fourth was in London 
again. The Conferences call together leading Editors and other newspaper repre- 
sentatives of the Dominions, the Colonies, and the Mother Country, and are non- 
political. The Empire Press Union, a permanent body, keeps the various units 
in touch. Nearly a hundred Editors of Empire newspapers attended this year. as 
the guests of the Press of this country. 






























SIR 
A The great New Zealand statesman. Died on 
7” July 7, aged seventy-four. Announced his 
Z intention to resign the office of Prime Minister 
of New Zealand in May, owing to ill-health, A 
Liberal and a staunch Imperialist Leader of 
the United Party since 1928 Representative 
for New Zealand at the Imperial War Cabinet, 
1917 end 1918. At various times, held a number 
of high offices. First Member for Awarua in 1887. 
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MATTERS PERSONAL, PARLIAMENTARY, POLAR, 
FROM ALL CORNERS | 
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WITH PROPELLERS AT EITHER END, SUPPLYING THE 


that it is both safe and rapid, and also’ something of a necessity 


congestion is acute: in this last connection it would fulfil the same function of diverting traffic from the 
streets to a higher level as do the elevated railways of New York and Berlin. 
in its motive power, which is similar to that of aircraft—propeller air-screws. 





MOTIVE 
BENNIE RAILPLANE, A SCOTTISH INVENTION THAT MAY HELP TO LESSEN TRAFFIC CONGESTION. 
The George Bennie Railplane system of transport has been erected at Milngavie, near Glasgow. 











POWER : THE GEORGE 





WITH MR. G. BENNIE (THE INVENTOR) IN THE BACKGROUND: THE ‘“ PASSENGER- 
AEROPLANE-LIKE’’ INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE ‘ RAILPLANE"’ COACHES. 
at either end of its streamlined coach, and it is claimed that it can achieve a speed of 120 miles 
per hour. According to comparative figures issued by the inventor, a mile of Railplane track 
| costs £19,000, as against £45,000 to £60,000 for a double-line railway; £25,000 for a tramway ; 
i and £800,000 for a double-line tube railway. The first Railplane in this country will be a 
'  two-and-a-half-mile bridge over the estuary of the Ribble, to connect Blackpool and Southport. 


It is claimed 


in industrial centres in which traffic 
It differs from these, however, 
The Railplane has a propeller 
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AFTER A SEVEN HOURS’ SPEECH TO THE COMMUNIST SHOWING THE PARLIAMENT-PLACE SET IN A BARREN, ROLLING PLAIN; WITH THE TENTS OCCUPIED BY THE 


CONGRESS: STALIN, THE COMMUNIST ‘‘ DICTATOR."’ 
In his seven hours’ speech, on June 29, Stalin reviewed past and 
present conditions both at home and abroad. He proclaimed that 
the old order of capitalist countries, including Great Britain and 
America, was doomed; while the so-called disarmament efforts of 
the League of Nations and the London Navai Conference were 
merely masks or “‘ smoke-screens”’ designed to conceal the plot for 
a general assault on the U.S.S.R. 


DELEGATES: THE PLAIN OF THINGVELLIR; WITH “THE SPEAKER"’ (LEFT FOREGROUND) ADDRESSING A LARGE CROWD. 
On June 25 all the foreign delegations and Press representatives who had assembled at Reykjavik in connection with the millenary 
celebrations of the Althing, or Icelandic Parliament, left the capital for Thingvellir Plain, arriving at about 11.30 in a drizzling rain. 
Transport arrangements had been very competently made, with special constables every few hundred yards to direct traffic and prevent 
excessive speed on the very indifferent and dangerous 30 miles of road that links Thingvellir Plain with Reykjavik. The visitors were 
finally all settled in tents, pitched in a meadow overlooking the Lake of Thingvellir. In all, about 25,000 people were housed—an 
achievement which says much for the organising power of the Icelandic authorities. The “tent town” is away to the left of the above 
panorama, which shows the scene on June 26 after the King and Queen of Iceland and Denmark had arrived and the celebrations had begun 


























LINKING LAKE ERIE WITH LAKE ONTARIO: 
SHIP CANAL, WHICH 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE WELLAND 
IS SHORTLY TO BE OPENED. 

To permit of passage from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario around the Niagara Falls, the Canadian 
Government has constructed the Welland Canal (wholly in Canadian territory). 
the available depth of water in this canal was only 8 ft., increased to 10 ft. in 1853, and 14 ft. in 1887; 
and, when the extensions now under construction are completed, it will be 30 ft. 


THE FLIGHT OF TWIN LOCKS DOWN THE FACE OF THE ESCARPMENT BETWEEN LAKE 
ERIE AND ONTARIO: A REMARKABLE SECTION OF THE WELLAND SHIP CANAL. 
| four single locks, and the flight of three twin locks illustrated above. Between Ontario and Montreal 


Originally, in 1824, vessels use the St. Lawrence River and canals at the rapids—and the Welland Ship Canal thus plays 


the part of an important link joining the interior of Canada and the Great Lakes with the sea, The 
000,000, 


The canal embodies cost of the Canal is said to have been £24 
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SCIENTIFIC — AND COMMUNISTIC: 
OF THE GLOBE. 
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SEEN AT THE BRITISH POLAR EXHIBITION: SIR DOUGLAS MAWSON’S HALF -SLEDGE, WHICH HE DRAGGED 
FOR THIRTY-ONE DAYS AFTER THE DEATH OF HIS COMPANIONS. 
The British Polar Exhibition was opened on July 2, 
at the Central Hall, Westminster, by the President of 
the Royal Geographical Society. It has been largely 
organised by mmander L. C. Bernacchi, and the 
proceeds will be given to the Scott Polar Research 
Institute at Cambridge. The letter written by Captain 
Scott to Mrs. Wilson as he lay dying, with Dr. Wilson 
and Lieut..Commander Bowers, in his tent on the 
Barrier—a letter containing the sentence of epic 
greatness, “‘ We shall stick it out to the end... it 
cannot be far’”’—the half-sledge dragged by Mawson, 
the Union Jack hoisted at the South Pole by Captain 
Scott and his companions on January 7, 1912, and 
pgp 5 = in the a a —_ -o died, 
, wy , are exhibited. ere are also relics o ackleton’s 
*WE SHALL STICK IT OUT TO THE END”: CAPTAIN SCOTT’S LAST “Farthest South ” expedition in 1908 ; of Sir James Ross’s 
LETTER TO MRS. WILSON, WRITTEN IN HIS TENT AS HE WAS DYING— expedition of 1849; and of Franklin’s ill-fated expedition, 


A RELIC AT THE POLAR EXHIBITION. in 1845, to attempt the north-west passage. 












































AT A RECENT REVIEW IN BUCHAREST: KING CAROL 
(LEFT) GIVING AN EXPLANATION TO HIS SON, MICHAEL. 
Constant rumours of the final reconciliation of King Carol with 
Queen Helen of Roumania, and of their having dined together 
at King Carol’s Cotroceni Palace at Bucharest, are as constantly 
met with official disclaimers of any such reconciliation ; perhaps, 
among the loyal folk of Bucharest, the sincere wish has been 
father to the thought ! 
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ICELAND AND 
DENMARK (LEFT 
CENTRE 
FOREGROUND, IN 
NAVAL UNIFORM) 
TO OPEN THE 
“ ALTHING.”’ 


In a narrow gully 
between cliffs, the 
crowd assembled with 
its banners and 
greeted the arrival 
of their Majesties 
with ‘the customary 
nine quick “hurrah: .*" 
Achoir then sang: 
and the Prime 
Minister, M. Trygevi 
Thorhalison, made a 
speech from before 
the “ Logberg”” The 
King then ascended 
and made a short 
speech in Icelandic 
which was also 
greeted with the 
nine hurrahs. 
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FROM THE WORLD'S SCRAP-BOOK : 
NEWS ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 























HORSE-RACING FOR THE PALIO IN THE =MARKET-SQUARE OF _ SIENA: 
THE DANGEROUS CURVES ON THE COURSE COVERED WITH MATTRESSES. 
The Palio at Siena, so named from the palio, or banner, that forms the prize, is a horse-race 
round the piazza in the heart of the city. Before the race the comtrade (district associations) 
fling banners into the air. The performance was revived in 1920 for the first time since the 

war, and now attracts a considerable number of visitors. 


INITIALS OF MANY FAMOUS WRITERS AND ARTISTS CARVED ON ITS 


SURFACE: THE HISTORIC ‘‘‘PUNCH’ TABLE’’ AS REHABILITATED. 
Phil May, John Leech, Charles Keene, Sir John Tenniel, George du Maurier, E. V. Lucas, Bernard 
Partridge, Mark Lemon, W. Makepeace Thackeray, and Sir Owen Seaman—these are a few of those 
whose names are carved on this famous table, which has just been set in a new oak framework 
specially designed by Mr. Ambrose Heal, and carried out in Messrs. Heal and Sons’ workshops. 
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DURING THE THREE-WEEKS-IN-THE-AIR FLIGHT: KENNETH HUNTER 
ON THE CAT-WALK OF THE ‘CITY OF CHICAGO” 

After three weeks in the air, the brothers John and Kenneth Hunter brought their aeroplane, the 

“City of Chicago, to earth near Chicago at 11.20 p.m.on July 4 (Independence Day). They had 

broken the previous record, made at St. Louis, for an endurance flight with refuelling in the air, 

by five-and-a-half days; and even then their descent was unexpected — shortage of oil due to a 


THOUSANDS 


FEET ABOVE CHICAGO: ONE OF THE HUNTER BROTHERS RISKING HIS LIFE TO 
PROLONG THAT OF HIS MOTOR DURING THE ENDURANCE FLIGHT. 

broken oil-gauge alone forcing them to land. The brothers have taken money prizes of some 
£40,000 as the result of their flight: they have secured a substantial fortune, and during their 
flight were receiving £20 an hour from a petrol company, to say nothing of a dollar a minute 
awarded by an enterprising manufacturer of wireless sets. 
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WITH TOP-HATTED MECHANIC: THE ‘‘DOYEN"’ OF FRENCH RAILWAY ENGINES 


ST. LAZARE IN COMMEMORATION OF THE FIRST FRENCH PASSENGER SERVICE, ON JULY 6. 
“doyen”’ of French railway-engines—first went 


It was in 1837 actually that the ‘ Bougival’’—the e 

puffing and blowing down to St. Germain ; and the Union of Commercial Travellers staged an amus 

ceremony in commemoration of th . f 

pomtrarnnnr sh completed the journey to St. Germain with a top-hatted mechanic on board, and mod 
“bagmen” in the clothes of their grandfathers. 


is event as part of their annual féte, on July 6. The “ Bougival” 


AT DESIGNED TO CONVERT THE WATERS OF THE GULF STREAM INTO ELECTRICAL 
ENERGY: THE CLAUDE-BOUCHEROT TUBE, WHICH SANK ON JUNE 25. 


The giant Claude-Boucherot tube was designed to harness the waters of the Gulf Stream and 


ing convert them into electrical energy, by utilising the difference in temperature between the 
Gulf Stream and the cold water underlying it, and thereby produce electricity ! Owing to a 
ern mishap, the pipe was lost in 550 feet of water on June 25. Thousands of dollars of American 


capital were invested in the scheme, 
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CHURCH; STATE; AND ARCH/EOLOGY : 
PICTURES FROM VARIOUS QUARTERS. 
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THE OPENING SERVICE OF THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE: THE ARCHBISHOP PRINCE TAKAMATSU IN THE ‘VICTORY’ AT PORTSMOUTH: HIS IMPERIAL HIGHNESS 
OF CANTERBURY IN THE PROCESSION AT ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. SALUTING ON THE QUARTER-DECK DURING HIS ‘‘ SURPRISE ”’’ VISIT. 
The opening service of the Lambeth Conference was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral on July 6, Prince Takamatsu of Japan motored to Portsmouth on July 7 and paid a visit to the Naval establish- 
and was attended by some three hundred Bishops from all parts of the world. The Arch- ments. He went aboard the ‘‘ Victory,” and, on going ashore, saw the panorama picture of the 
bishop of Canterbury celebrated Holy Communion, and the Archbishop of York preached the Battle of Trafalgar which is being painted by the veteran Royal Academician, W. L. Wyllie. He 
Conference sermon. An interesting point was that his All- also inspected the Gunnery School, Whale Island, and saw a 
Holiness the Patriarch of Alexandria was seated in the reh 1 of episodes of the forthcoming Naval Tattoo. 


throne of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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PRESENTED TO THE NATION: THE TREASURER’S HOUSE, THE DANGER TO THE LEANING TOWER gy 4 
YORK, ONE OF THE MOST HISTORICAL HOUSES IN THE THE STEED THAT JUMPED THE MEUSE AT DINANT! WHOSE SLANT IS TO BE ARRESTED: pce ned il 
NORTH OF ENGLAND—THE ENTRANCE. » ae BASE OF THE TOWER. A CAUSE OF CROOKED 4 
With great generosity, the owner of thie Treasurer’s House, “BAYARD * WITH TEE POUR SONS SF AEN ON _ ane it is announced that the slant of the famous Leaning Tower 
York og given that famous building to the Nation, and it is AND WEARING THE GOLDEN FLEECE! of Pisa is to be arrested. The Commission appointed to 
now in the care of the National Trust, after having been in Bayard, the steed presented to Renaud by Charlemagne, a horse examine the condition of the structure has said that it was 
lay hands for some three hundred years. It was standing in ridden on occasion by all the four sons of Aymon at once—a mar- never intended that it should be anything but straight. The 
some form in the eleventh century, and it is, of course, of vellous beast here seen in effigy—is reputed to have jumped the Meuse soil was watery, and the necessary and constant pumping made 
various dates. The basement, which is the oldest part, is at Dinant. As proof, there is shown to the curious a hoof-mark on holes in the gravel and marl strata. The foundations, having 
thirteenth century; and the late fifteenth century and the the Roche a Bayard, which rises from the river! been sunk only nine feet, did not reach firm ground. The 
Tudor and Jacobean periods are also represented. tilt actually began when the second storey was up. 
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AN OLD ROMAN TEMPLE BROUGHT TO LIGHT DURING DEMOLITION-WORK NEAR THE THE OLD ROMAN TEMPLE DISCOVERED NEAR THE THEATRE OF MARCELLUS: 
THEATRE OF MARCELLUS, ROME: COLUMNS SUPPORTING AN ENTABLATURE OF MARBLE. THE PODIUM OF ITS LEFT SIDE—AND THE BASES OF FALLEN COLUMNS. 
During demolition-work about the Theatre of Marcellus, in Rome, there have been brought to | of all pagan temples in Rome in 394, The Church of San Nicola, part of we ha ete 
light remains of an old Roman temple. This structure, the northern temple of four which stood | left of the columns and entablature in the first of our two photographs, — - Sean 
in the Forum Olitorium (or, The Vegetable Market) between 260 and 181 B.C., was cilled La | its walls against the temple. Considerable remains of the other three temples have bee 

Carcere (the Prison), possibly because it was used as a gaol at some time subsequent to the closing | for hundreds of years, and were studied in the early sixteenth century, 
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OLD BELGIUM EPITOMISED FOR AN EXHIBITION : Pot be eee 









































TOWER WHICH IS A REPRESENTATION OF THAT BUILT 
IN BRUGES IN 1398 BY G. D’AUDENARDE. 








EXHIBITION: THE ANCIENT BRIDGE ACROSS THE 
LAKE ;. WITH THE BELFRY AND THE CLOTH HALL 
ON THE RIGHT. 






































OF THE DIAMOND MERCHANT. 
THE LIEGE ‘‘PERRON,’’ PLACE DES GILDES. 
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_ RECONSTRUCTION 
:0F THE HOUSE: 
| OF RUBENS : ae 
THE PAVILION > - ae © ’ ‘2 - : 
AT THE END “s fe ee ‘ y 
OF THE " 4 "g F ib = 
GARDEN, 
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Structures as they still stand; others—based on pictures and descriptions—represent 
buildings no longer existing and others which exist only in a partially ruined 


















state. Our illustrations are, for the most part, self-explanatory; but it may be - 
i As we have had occasion to note before, the International Maritime and Colonial | added that Rubens’s house is No. 7, Rue Rubens, Antwerp. The painter bought 

Exhibition at Antwerp, which commemorates the centenary of Belgian inde- it in 1611, and died in it in May, 1640. The existing baroque porch of the 

pendence, was opened on April 26 last. One of its most attractive and instructive building as it stands and the pavilion at the end of the garden are relics of the 

features is the section styled “‘ La Vieille Belgique.’’ In this are very excellent original structure. As to the Liége ‘ Perron,” it may be remarked that the ‘ 
: reconstructions of the Belgium of days long gone. Some of these represent | ‘Fontaine du Perron’ in the Place du Marché is regarded as the city’s emblem, 
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IN A STORE-ROOM: A DISCOVERY IN 
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BROUGHT TO LIGHT RECENTLY AND ACCLAIMED AS A MASTERPIECE OF THE ARTIST’S EARLY PERIOD: ‘“ MARGARET 
OF AUSTRIA,’’ WIFE OF PHILIP III. OF SPAIN; PROBABLY PAINTED IN MANTUA IN 1604. 


This artistic ‘ find’ was discovered recently, by Dr. Gustave Gluck, in a store- 
room of the Austrian National Gallery, and, on being hung in a better position, 
was pronounced to be, without a doubt, a masterpiece of Rubens’s early period. 
In 1600 Rubens, who was then twenty-three years old, set out for Italy, where 
he met, in Venice, a magnificent Late-Renaissance figure, Vincent Gonzaga, 
reigning Duke of Mantua, who at once became his patron and protector. Rubens 
spent some two years studying Italian masterpieces and copying under the 
egis of Gonzaga, and in 1603 Gonzaga chose him to go on an artistic commission 
to Spain, with presents to the reigning favourite under‘\Philip III].—-the Duke of 


! 


Lerma. It was at about this period that the portrait of Margaret of Austria, 
who was the wife of Philip III. of Spain, was painted. It is supposed that 
the portrait was given by the Duke of Mantua to the Habsburgs, which explains 
its discovery at Vienna. The Margaret of Austria whom Rubens painted was 
a woman of exceptional, if somewhat childish, piety, and is remembered for 
numerous religious foundations in Spain. She should not be confused with two 
other Margarets of Austria—both masterly women and Spanish Regents of the 
Netherlands in their time—but one of whom died in 1530, and the other in 1586; 
while the wife of Philip I1]. was born in 1584 





THE NEW “INDIA HOUSE” OPENED: | 
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THEIR MAJESTIES IN ALDWYCH. 
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THE OPENING OF INDIA HOUSE, ALDWYCH, BY THE 


MAJESTY, ACCOMPANIED BY THE QUEEN, ARRIVING AT THE BUILDING, WHICH 
IS THE NEW HEADQUARTERS OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR INDIA. 











2? IN INDIA HOUSE, ALDWYCH, A EUROPEAN BUILDING INTO WHICH THE 
ARCHITECT, SIR HERBERT BAKER, HAS INTRODUCED INDIAN MOTIVES - 


HE King-Emperor, who 

was accompanied by 
the Queen, opened: India 
Hiouse, Aldwych, on July 8. 
In the course of his speech, 
his Majesty said: “ At this 
critical period of India’s 
history, when the thoughts 
of all who love that country 
are centred on constructive 
effort and on laying well 
and truly the foundation 
of the India of the future, 


I regard it as a happy 
[Continued opposite. 
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KING-EMPEROR: HIS 
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IN INDIA HOUSE AT THE OPENING: ‘‘A BURMA OIL-FIELD.”’ 























IN INDIA HOUSE: THE FIRST-FLOOR LOBBY, WITH THE ENTRANCE TO THE 
LIBRARY--FURTHER PROOF OF THE MANY INDIAN MOTIVES AND MATERIALS 
EMPLOYED BY THE ARCHITECT. 


augury that we are able 
to open a building which 
marks the end of one period 
of advancement and the 
beginning of a new."" He 
added that he trusted that 
India House would spread 
sound knowledge and thus 
foster between the peoples 
of India and Great Britain 
that ‘‘ wider sympathy 

for which he pleaded many 
years ago and for which 


he was pleading to-day 
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THE PHILATELIST'S OWN PARTICULAR “ ZOO”: FAUNA 
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OF THE STAMPS. 


Stamps Courtgousty Lent BY Messrs, STANLEY Giszons, Ltp., 391, STRAND, 
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1. Polar Bear (Ursus Maritinus).; Norway, 1925. 2. African Elephant (Elephas Africanus); Belgian 
Congo, 1910. 3. Kangaroo (Macropus); New South Wales, 1888. 4. Giraffe (Giraffa Came- 
leopardus); Tanganyika, 1922. Domesticated Bull; Uruguay, 1895. 6. Leopard (Felis 
Pardus); Liberia, 1918. 7. Teruteru Bird or Cayenne Lapwing (Belonopterus Cayennensis) ; 
Uruguay, 1923. 8. Kea or Hawk-billed Parrot (Nestor Notabilis); New Zealand, 1898. 9. Laughing 
Jackass (Dacelo Gigas); Australia, 1928. 10. Red Deer (Cervus Elaphus); New Caledonia, 1928. 
11. Bommi Fish (Periophthalmus Koelreuteri); Liberia, 1918. 12. Lyre-Horned Antelope or Bongo 
(Boocercus Euryceros); Liberia, 1918. 13. Plantain Eater (Turacus Macrorhyncus) ; Liberia, 1906. 
14. Lyre Bird (Menura Superba); New South Wales, 1888. 15. Racquet-tailed Parrot (Prioniturus 
Cyaniceps); North Borneo, 1909. 16. Palm Civet (Civettictis Civetta); Liberia, 1918. 17. Sambar 

Malay Stag (Rusa Unicolor); North Borneo, 1894. 18. Panther (Felis Pardus): Middle Congo, 
1907. 19. Native Bull or. Gaur (Bibus Gaurus); North Borneo, 1909. 20. Giant Ant-eater 
(Myrmecopahaga Jubata); French Guiana, 1904. 21. Argus Pheasant (Argusianus Argus); North 
Borneo, 1894. 22. Kiwi (Apterix Mantelli): New Zealand, 1898. 23. Gnus (Connochoetes Gnu); 
South Africa, 1927. 24. Newfoundland Dog; Newfoundland. 1887. 25, Quetzal (Pharomacrus 


There is now in the British Museum of Natural History a most interesting display 
»{ postage stamps which bear representations of birds and beasts. At the moment, 
fifty-six examples are shown, but others are to be added if visitors are attracted. 
That being so, we reproduce here (actual size) certain zoological stamps, all of 
which, save Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 14, 22, 23, 25, 26, 35, 36, 37, 42, and 43, 
are to be seen at South Kensington. It may be added that the Norwegian Polar 
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Moccinno); Guatemala, 1881. 26. Duck-billed Platypus (Ornithorhyncus Anatinus); Tasmania, 

27. Wild Boar (Sus Cristatus); North Borneo, 1909 Harp or Greenland Seal 

landica); Newfoundland, 1880. 29. Indian Elephant (Elephas Maximus); 

30. Brouang or Honey Bear (Ursus Malavanus); North Borneo, 1894. 31. 

Quagga Crawshaii); Nyassa, 1921. 32. Moose or Caribou (Rangifer 

Newfoundland, 1919. 33. Agama or Margouillat Lizard 

34. Rhinoceros Hornbill (Dichoceros Bicornis); North Borneo, 

Peru, 1866. 36. Black Swan (Chenopis Atrata); Australia, 

Acutirostris); New Zealand, 1898. . Sumatran Rhinoceros (Rhinoceros Sumatrensis); North 
Borneo, 1909. 39. Chimpanzee (Anthropithecus Trologdytes) ; Liberia, 1906. 40. Tapir (Tapirus 
Indicus); North Borneo, 1909. 41. Crocodile (Crocodilus Porosus); North Borneo, 1894. 42. Fishing 
Eagle (Haliaetus Vocifer); Liberia, 1918. 43. Domesticated Pigeon (Columba Livia): Japan, 1919, 
44. White Egret (Cosmerodius Albus): Liberia. 1906. 45. Hippopotamus (Hippopotamus Amphibius) : 
Liberia, 1892. 46. Cassowary (Casuarius Casuarius); North Borneo, 1 The original stamps are 
of the same sizes as these reproductions. 


bear stamp was issued to commemorate Amundsen's Polar flight; that neither the 
red deer nor the sambar is indigenous to New Caledonia; that the bommi of 
Liberia is a walking fish; that each of the Newfoundland stamps of the 1919 
issue bears the name of a battle in which Newfoundlanders fought during the Great 
War; and that it is curious that North Borneo should be represented by a 
cassowary, for that bird is not found in the country in question. 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author 


“T°HERE were indeed some glorious days in the June 

that has just passed, and on one of these I lay 
restfully in a punt under the cool shadow of an overhanging 
willow, listening to the delightful chatter of sedge-warblers 


OG 
KINGFISHERS. 


feed upon insects rather than fish and other aquatic 
creatures. They stand near, in these matters, to that still 
larger group, the ‘‘ Coraciiform”’ birds, which includes 
rollers, bee-eaters, and the like. 

In every group containing many 
genera we find some _ presenting 














if characters due to intensive modes 
of living, producing striking 
changes either in the form of the 
body as a whole, or of some part 
thereof which has become adjusted 
to some special use. Here, in 
these ‘ wood - kingfishers,” for 
exainple, we find special modifica 
tions of the beak, which have come 
about in response to persistent use 
of some special dietary shared by 
no other kingfisher. The curious 
Australian ‘saw - billed ’’ species 
(Syma flavirosiris) affords a case 
in point. The ‘ hook - billed” 
Melidora macrorhyna (Fig. 1) is 
another, Still more striking is the 
extraordinary ‘ shoe-billed ’’ king- 
fisher (Clytoceyx rex) (Fig. 2), whose 
beak, recalling that 
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of “Camouflage in Nature,” “Che Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,” ete. 


In the matter of their plumage the kingfishers furnish 
a theme for discussion too formidable to be undertaken 
here in anything more thar its broadest outlines. Why 
have some such long tails—especially in Tanystpiera 
while in others, as in our native bird, it is conspicuously 
short ? The theme of coloration, where these birds are 
concerned, is a bewildering one, so varied are its types, so 
great is their splendour. There seems to be something in 
their constitution which makes for colour, a peculiarity which 
they share with their relatives, the bee-eaters and the 
rollers. Why is it that some groups of birds such as 
these—the parrots, humming-birds, trogons, and touracos, 
for example—display an almost universal diathesis for the 
development of resplendent plumage ? 

In the kingfishers we find a singularly interesting series 
of gradations in the evolution of this splendour; but here 
and now I[ can do no more than give a few more or less 
random examples of the most striking types. To be 
properly appreciated they must be studied in a sequence 
Let a start be made with the Australian “ laughing jackass ”” 
kingfisher, which seems to represent something like the 
ancestral scheme of coloration. In Dacelo gigas, for example, 
the general coloration may be described as *‘ brown” as 
to the back and wings, while the head, throat, and under- 


parts are white A strong “ wash" of brown obscures the 





of the shoe - billed 





stork (Baleniceps rex) 
on the one hand and 
the boat-billed night- 
heron (Cascroma) on 
the other, yet remains 
to be accounted tor 

















1G. 1. WITH A BEAK SPECIALLY DEVELOPED TO COPE WITH ITS INSECT DIET: 
* BAG,” A CENTIPEDE! 


THE HOOK-BILLED KINGFISHER (MELIDORA)—AND ITS 
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ment to an imsect diet. 








and watching water-hens and dabchicks. Save for the 
notes of these small birds, and the crooning of a stock-dove, 
the silence was unbroken. Then came the familiar, sharp 
note of a kingfisher, and a moment later this gorgeously clad 
little fisherman came to rest on a dead bough overhanging 
the water. There followed a brief but thrilling entertain 
ment as I watched him, only a few feet away, sitting 
contemplatively gazing into the tepid water, then plunging 
in and returning with his victim, which, given a few taps 
against the perch, was promptly and skilfully turned round 
and swallowed, head-first. 

An approaching boat sent the fragment of animated 
splendour off headlong down the river. But, though this 
intruder spoiled my entertainment, the vivid impression 
left upon my mind set ine thinking. Whence came our 
kingfisher? Any attempt to answer this question must 
take into account a very wide range of facts, which, as 
facts, may be dull enough, though, properly linked up, they 
form a patchwork of glowing colours. 

To begin with, the kingfisher tribe number some 160 
or more species, presenting the widest possible range of 
differences in the matter of size, shape, and coloration 
Those who have tnade it their business to study this group 
from the systematist’s point of view divide them into two 
sections—-wood-kingfishers and water-kingfhshers. And they 
have further shown that these birds must be regarded as 
having their headquarters in the 


terminates in a hook, unlike that of any 
j The bird 
The plumage is blackish-brown spotted with greenish blue. 


Insects, small rep- 
tiles, frogs, and small 
maminals constitute 
the main diet of the 
kingfishers of this 
group; though some 
will, on occasion, eat 
fish. This fact is of no small importance, since 
here we have the material suitable, so to speak, 
for the genesis of the water-loving, fish-eating 
section of this group. This being so, it is not 
surprising to find that there are some which 
are still only in part fish-eaters, like the 
great stork-billed kingfisher of the genus 
Pelargopsis, which show a fondness for rep- 
tiles and small birds, as a variant on fish. 

Difficult it is to find a satisfying explan- 
ation of the origin and development of 
‘specialised "' types of beaks; but it is still 
more so when we are asked to explain the 
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cingfishers. This 





this case has 


























reduction of the toes to three, as in the 


diminutive wood-kingfishers of the genus Ceyx, FIG. 2 
or, in the water-kingfishers, of the little blue mess ; = 
members of the genus Alcyone. Are these EAD ALL 


two to be regarded as *‘ borderland "' types, 
descendants of a common ancestor, or is it an 
independently acquired reduction brought 
about by similar idiosyncrasies in the mode and 
of perching ? The kingfisher’s foot is, in any 

case, noteworthy, since, as in the bee-eaters 

and hornbills, the front toes are *‘svndactvlous ’’— that 
is to say, are bound closely together, so that they cannot 


ed 








be spread as in other birds. 





Malay Archipelago, since here the 





inajority of the species are found. 
They range, in short, from Celebes 
to New Guinea, whence they have 
spread, somewhat erratically per- 
haps, over the rest of the globe. 

Not until we come to consider 
our own bird in relation to these 
exotic types can we rightly ap- 
preciate its many striking peculi- 
arities of coloration, habits, haunts, 
and form. Such an analysis makes 
it clear that each of these terms of 
reference must be considered as 
having its roots in the wood- 
kingfisher group. That is to say, 
that these stand nearest to the 
ancestral kingfisher. Anatomically, 
it is to be remembered, these two 
groups are indistinguishable. It 
is not until we come to compare 
museum specimens from the point 
of coloration, and living species 
from the point of view presented 
by their habits and haunts, that 
this division into wood-kingfishers 
and water-kingfishers becomes q 














The beak of 
kingfisher—it is of great breadth and relatively short. 
ings of 


‘kingfisher biue.’ 











manifest. For it is among the 
wood-kingfishers that we find the 
first traces of the evolution of 
the gorgeous coloration eventually 
obtained by the water-kingfishers. 
The wood-kingfishers, again, haunt 
forests rather than streams, and 


FIG. 3. A DISTANT 

BRITISH ISLES: THE BELTED KINGFISHER (CERYLHE 
The members of the genus Ceryle are either black and white or bluish- grey and white in 
colour; while the pattern of the plumage varies considerably in different species. In (. rudis the 
black and white are almost equally distributed 


“RELATION” OF THE BRILLIANT KINGFISHER OF THE 
RUDIS). 


The tail is long, recalling that of our kingfisher. 


A REMARKABLE MEMBER OF A GROUP OF BIRDS THAT HAVE 


OVER THE GLOBE FROM MALAY: THE SHOE-BILLED 
KINGFISHER (CLYTOCEYN REX), 


the shoe-billed kingfisher is even more remarkable than that of the 


The back 


his bird are of a brown; while the lower back a glorious 
\ 


tail, it will be noted, is long. 





whiteness of the crown, but the wing-coverts are enlivened 
by splashes of pale greenish-blue. In its near relative, 
D. leachi, we find much more blue on the wing-coverts ; 
the secondaries are also of a dull blue; and there is a con- 
spicuous wash of blue along the lower back 

In the hook-billed kingfisher (Melidora) (Fig. 1) the 
general coloration is again brown, but on the upper parts 
are large spots of greyish-green, while the head and crown 
are spotted very much as in our kingfisher, but duller. 
The curious shoe-billed kingfisher (Clytoceyx rex) (Fig. 2) 
is of an almost chocolate-brown as to the crown, back, 
and wings, but the rump and tail feathers present that 
glorious gleaming ‘ kingfisher blue” which we know so 
well in our own bird. The female, as in all the other cases 
so far cited, is similarly coloured, but duller. 

All the species mentioned have long, square-cut tails. 
But in the beautiful Vanysiptera the central tail-feathers 
are drawn out to form a pair of long slender shafts termin- 
ating in a pair of discs. One of these, Tanysiptera dana, 
is brown above, with rose-pink lower back and_ breast 
feathers and blue wings; in 7. nympha the rose pink 
gives place to vermilion; while 7. microrhyncha presents 
different shades of blue above, a blue-and-white tail, and 
white under-parts. By way of contrast we have birds like 
the white-and-green kingfisher (Halcyon Saurophaga), of 
which the back, wings, and tail are of a bluish-green, the 
rest of the plumage white; the little Bornean three-toed 
kingfisher, of a vinous-red above and buff below ; and our 
own bird, one of the most beautiful of all, whose strangely 
varying hues are due not so much to pigmentation as to 
the structural peculiarities of the feather surface 

The superb beauty of our own bird affords us sufficient 
proof that this splendour is not to be attributed to the 
generous heat of a tropical sun. We may explain it 
best on the supposition that it is one of the latest 
evolved species, and that one of the most striking 
features of that evolution has been a concentration of 
the coloration factors, whatever these may be. 
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JUST POST-FLOOD: A SKELETON AT UR. 

















WITH A BATH-ROOM ATTACHED: THE GOVERNOR’S BED-ROOM IN THE RESIDENCY 
OF THE NINETEENTH DYNASTY (1200 B.C.) AT BETH-PELET, PALESTINE—AN ARAB 
SLEEPING IN THE BED RECESS. 














‘*FINDS’’' AT BETH-PELET (TELFARA): AN INLAID BRONZE DAGGER AND CHAIN 
AND A BRONZE SPEAR-HEAD OF ABOUT 1250 B.C._SOME OF THE DISCOVERIES TO BE 
SEEN AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET. 



































THE SKELETON OF ONE WHO LIVED AT UR OF THE CHALDEES IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER THE BIBLICAL FLOOD—EXPOSED AND ‘“ISOLATED’’ ON AN UPSTANDING 
“TABLE’’ OF EARTH BY THE EXCAVATORS. 

















THE SKELETAL REMAINS AND THE EARTH “TABLE’’. COVERED WITH PARAFFIN- 
WAX FROM THE CAULDRON ON THE LEFT, FOR PRESERVATION; AND BONES 
BEING COVERED WITH WAXED-LINEN STRIPS. 














CUT IN THE SIDE OF THE GREAT TRENCH OF THE HYKSOS DEFENCE (2000 B.C.) 
AT BETH-PELET AND SANDED-UP LATER: ROCK TOMBS EXCAVATED IN PALESTINE 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF PROFESSOR SIR FLINDERS PETRIE. 


The illustrations on this page concern two exceptionally interesting exhibitions which 
are to be seen in London at the moment. On the left are photographs of “ finds” 
made at Beth-Pelet (the modern Telfara), Palestine, during excavations carried 
out last winter under the direction of Professor Sir Flinders Petrie, an enterprise 
to which the Exhibition at University College, Gower Street, is devoted. On the 
right are photographs illustrating the present British Museum Exhibition of Anti- 
quities from Ur. In that exhibition are two skeletons of people who lived imme- 
diately after the Flood. These are set out as found, and many, noting the fragility 
of the bones, wonder how they were excavated and transported. The workmen 
clearing the grave may only remove enough earth to reveal the body, or skeleton, 








THE REMAINS AND THE EARTH (COVERED WITH THE PRESERVATIVE PARAFFIN- 
WAX AND WITH STRIPS OF WAXED LINEN) HAVING THE SUPPORTING EARTH CUT 
AWAY, SO THAT THE “BODY ”' MAY BE TIPPED OVER ON TO THE ‘‘ BIER’’ (FOREGROUND). 


and the grave objects. If the remains are worth preserving, the articles with them 
are removed. Then soil about the remains is cut away, so that the skeleton is 
left on a “table’’ of earth. Next, boiling paraffin is ladled over body and earth, 
to hold the units together. Linen strips, with hot wax upon them, are then 
placed over body and earth. Then the earth under the body is cut away, until 
slender columns of earth alone support the remains. A padded “ bier’’ is then 
placed by the body, the supports are cut away, and the remains are tipped over 
so that they are face-down on the “bier.” They are then lightened by the 
removal of more soil. The preservative processes are repeated above ground; 
particularly as to the under-side of the body. All is then ready for transportation. 
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THE TOPICAL IN ETCHINGS: CAIN ON BURMA AND INDIA. ‘ 
FROM THE Ercuincs By CHARLES W. Cain. ReEprRopucEp By Courtesy OF THE ARTIST, AND OF THE PUBLISHERS, MESSRS. ARTHUR GREATOREX, Ltp., 
14, GRAFTON StREET, NEw Bonp Street, W.1, (Copyricurs Reserven.) 


















“e AN 
} IRRAWADDY 
NIGHT”: A 


SCENE ON THE 
CHIEF RIVER 
OF BURMA, A 
PROVINCE 
WHICH THE 
SIMON 
COMMISSION 
SUGGESTS 
SHOULD BE 
SEPARATED 
FROM INDIA. 


““ NAUTCH 
DANCERS, 
INDIA”: THE 
LIGHTER SIDE 
OF A COUNTRY 
WHOSE FUTURE 
IS MUCH UNDER | 
DEBATE, i 

' 





THANKS TO THE 
GANDHI “CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE ” 
CAMPAIGN AND 
THE PUBLICATION 
OF THE REPORT | 
OF THE INDIAN 
STATUTORY 
COMMISSION. 











~ 
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A most interesting series of drypoints by that very excellent etcher, Mr. Charles W. | freely and acrimoniously as to the recommendations made by the Simon Com.- 
Cain, with whose work our readers are familiar, is to be seen at the Greatorex | mission. Among the recommendations made by the 
Gallery. In part, at least, the subjects are topical: they include scenes in India Burma should be at once separated 
and in Burma, as well as in Mesopotamia and Persia. India is more than ever 
to the fore in the newspapers of the world, for the repercussions of the Gandhi 
’ Civil Disobedience "’ 


Commission is one that 
from India, chiefly because the Burman 
demand for such a separation is strong and “ because of the difficulty of giving 
to Burma a satisfactory place in any centralised system designed to advance the 
campaign are only too evident, and discussion continues | realisation of responsible government in British India.” 
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“The Berkeley,” 


The Young ’un: “ Dined with the old Colonel last night. He’s very 
proud of his brandy. Marvellous old crooked bottle 
and dated back a century or so.” 


The Old Stager: ‘ Was the stuff inside good?” 
The Young ’un: “To tell you the truth I was disappointed—it was 


rather flat and flavourless and much too sweet. 
Not a patch on this ‘ Cordon Bleu.’” 


The Old Stager: “Ah! It was a case of age — perhaps — without 
quality. In ‘Cordon Bleu’ you don’t get a date but 
you do get Age and Quality.” 


_  MARTELTLS CORDON BLEU 
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RECENT exhibition at Spink’s served to remind 
A the English of an amiable and dignified method 
of commemorating great events which has enjoyed 
extraordinary popularity across the Channel for 


centuries. Our own Mint, rightly or 
wrongly, keeps strictiy to the business 


A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


NAPOLEONIC MEDALS--AND OTHERS. 





By FRANK DAVIS. 


the neck ‘‘Andrieu.”’ It is, to my mind, as good on the left, is a cow; on the right a lancet; below, 

an example of French Empire engraving as_ it the tube containing the virus. 

is possible to find. It is clear-cut, not over- The remaining three medals deal with war; 

detailed, and gives an impression of a great per- yet even so, one of them, No. 5, is not without a 

sonality which seems to me to be more than a certain archzxological interest. The column of the 

mere glorification of an Emperor. If, indeed, this Place Vendome—strictly speaking, the Column of 
was the man in his prime, it becomes more easy the Grand Army—-was erected to commemorate the 
to understand how he almost accomplished the im- victories of 1805. As everyone knows, it imitates 
possible. The reverse of this particular medal has an the Trajan Column at Rome by a series of spiral 
interest which transcends the bounds of nationality. bas-reliefs. The bronze used in casing the column 


was supplied by the 1200 pieces of 
cannon taken from the Russian 





of making coins, and perhaps it is now 
too late in the day to suggest that 
the British public might be persuaded 
to patronise a series of medals on 
current events. In Paris it has long 
been a habit to buy these commem- 
orative plaques. Not a colonial exhi- 
bition can be held, nor a_ treaty 
signed, without a medal being struck. 
It would be absurd to pretend that 
every one is a superb work of art— 
it is extraordinary how officialdom the 
world over favours the wedding-cake 
school of design— but none the less 
they are pleasant things to have 
about the house 

Whatever we may think of the 
esthetic qualities of the latest pro- 
ductions of the Paris Mint, there can 
be no doubt about our interest in the 
large series of Napoleonic medals. 
Their rather dry classicism is more 
in keeping with such small work in 
bronze, while the extraordinary story 
of the first fifteen years of the nine- 
teenth century has not yet lost its 
romantic appeal. 








and Austrian armies during the cam- 
paign. 

On the summit was placed the 
statue of the Emperor by Chaudet, in 
which he was represented zs a Roman 
Emperor. In 1814 this statue—which 
can just be made out on the medal 
was pulled down, and afterwards 
destroyed. It was not until 1833 
that a new representation of Napo- 
leon was placed upon the column: 
by this time it was no longer de 
rigueur to copy Roman originals, and 
the great captain stands there as he 
was at Austerlitz, with a telescope in 
his hand, top-booted and_ cocked- 
hatted. Copies, in silver, of the whole 
series of medals that were struck to 
celebrate the 1805 campaign were 
enclosed in a leaden box, and sealed 
up in one of the courses of the 
column. 

No. 6 is the representation of 
the very charming triumphal arch 
of the Place du Carrousel—not the 
more famous one at the top of the 
Champs Elysées beneath which now 








Perhaps I can best introduce this { rests the Unknown Soldier, but 
extremely interesting series by a brief i the smaller arch of the Tuileries 
description of a few specimens. Of i Gardens. It is a quite frank imita- 
all those illustrated on this page, tion of the arch of Septimus Severus 
No. 1 is surely the medal that has i at Rome, and was erected in 1806 
the greatest appeal to us. It shows i in honour of the French Armies 
Hercules lifting a figure with the ex- The quadriga that crowns it is of 
tremities of a fish, and crushing it in lead and gilt, the work of the sculptor 
his arms. It is entitled ‘‘ Invasion of Lemot; to this were attached the 
England,” and beneath is the inscrip- four bronze horses (known as _ the 

re ” INCLUDING THE FAMOUS NAPOLEONIC EXAMPLE ENTITLED ‘‘DESCENTE EN ANGLE- 


tion ‘Struck at London in 1804. 


“horses of Corinth’’) brought from 


The dies of this medal were engraved TERRE” AND MARKED “FRAPPE A LONDRES EN 1804”: FRENCH MEDALS OF Venice. In 1815 these horses were 
in Paris when the invasion was being UNUSUAL INTEREST. sent back by the Allies and replaced 
prepared, and it was intended to 1, The ‘‘ Invasion of England ’”’ Medal, which it was Intended to Strike in London from Dies Engraved on the facade of the Church of 


strike the medal in London. Copies 
were made in London, but by our- 
selves after the plan had fallen through. 


in Paris. 2. The Medal Commemorating the Marriage of Napoleon and Marie Louise of Austria. 3. A St. Mark This 
Medal Showing the Son of Napoleon and Marie Louise, who was King of Rome for a Time. 4. A : 
Napoleon Medal Showing the Head Generally Used on Medals Struck by the Paris Mint. 5. A Medal 
Showing the Column of the Place Vendéme (Colonne de la Grande Armée), which was Set Up to 


medal (which bears 
on the other side the same fine 
head of Napoleon as No. 4) was 


If I am not mistaken, the Germans Commemorate the Victories of 1805. 6. A Medal Showing the Triumphal Arch of the Place du Carrousel struck in 1806 at the time of the 
prepared a design for a medal to com- (the Smaller Arch of the Tuileries Gardens). 7. The “ Rétraite de l’Armée’’ Medal, Dated 1812. erection of the arch. 


memorate the taking 
of Paris in 1914. 


No. 7, a very 
vigorous composition, 





No. 2 commem- 
orates the marriage of 
Napoleon with Marie 
Louise of Austria 
(1810). The classical 
convention may make 
us smile — it is no 
longer the fashion to 
represent reigning 
monarchs in the cos- 
tume of a Roman 
Emperor — but this 
medal, apart from its 
historical interest, is 
none the less a fine 
piece of work. .If we 
are inclined to dismiss 








speaks for itself. It 
is entitled ‘‘ Retreat 
of the Army,” and 
is dated ‘ November 
GD ag Perhaps 
three modern medals 
dealing with more 
recent events will not 
be out of place. I 
do not pretend that 
they are  outstand- 
ing works of art, but 
there is no denying 
their great interest 
as marking recent 
happenings. The 
Canadian soldier of 











this sort of thing with 
an amused shrug, we 
can scarcely do the 
same to No. 3. Here 
is a naturalistic and 
rather charming portrait of the child who was the 
son of Napoleon and Marie Louise, who was for so 
short a time King of Rome, and who lived on after 
the Emperor's downfall, and died in Austria at the 
age of twenty-one. A Bonaparte view of history 
regards him naturally as Napoleon II. 

No. 4 is the head employed on most of the medals 
belonging to the Paris Mint. It is signed beneath 


No 8 wears. the 


MEDALS CONCERNED WITH THE GREAT WAR: THE CANADIANS, KITCHENER, AND “THE TIGER" COMMEMORATED, artist's notion of ser- 


8. A Medal Showing a Canadian Soldier, and Bearing the Inscription, ** Prise de Vimy.”’ 9. The Lord Kitchener Medal. 10. The Medal 
Showing the Late M. Clemenceau at the Moment of Triumph.—‘Le Jour de Gloire est Arrivé: 11 9bre. 1918," 


vice equipment; but 
no one who has ever 
stood upon the Vimy 


In 1800 the Duke of Rochefaucauld - Liancourt Ridge; or looked up at its frowning desolation 
introduced vaccination into France, and the earliest from the trenches near the Arras- Bethune road, 
experiments were made upon thirty Paris children can fail to forgive the designer’s ignorance of de- 
with vaccine sent from London. In 1804 a society tail The Lord Kitchener of No. 9 needs no com- 
was formed to popularise the practice. This medal ment; while No. 1o shows the late Georges Clemen 
was struck to commemorate the event. It shows ceau at the height of his career, when the bitter- 
‘Esculapius taking under his protection the Medicean ment of 1870 had been sweetened by the triumph 
Venus, whose left arm is bandaged. In the field, of Armistice Day. 
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By Appointment to H.M. the King 
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Oils, canvas. 30 m. x 50 in 


THE THAMES FROM SOMERSET HOUSE, 
showing Old London Bridge, 
by 
SAMUEL SCOTT 
(1710-1772). 


SPINK & SON, LTD. 


Establisbed 1772. 


5, 6 & 7, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 1 


Tal.: Gerrard 5275 (3 lines) Cables: *‘ Jadette, London.” 
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VARIED BARGAINS FOR THE 
HOUSEWIFE. 


WERE ABR Es Het eT 


ie Maison. itil 











A SPORTS SUIT FOR SCOTLAND AND A PRETTY SUMMER FROCK: FINE WOOL 
KNITTED IN A TWEED DESIGN MAKES THE PRACTICAL SUIT ON THE LEFT, 
COSTING {5 19s. 6p., AT WOOLLANDS. THE FROCK IS OF PRINTED JAP 
SILK, PRICE 59s. 6p. (DURING THE PRESENT SUMMER SALE), AT GORRINGES. 





REDUCED TO 7} GUINEAS: A CHARMING 
ENSEMBLE IN PRINTED CREPE DE CHINE, 
AT GORRINGES, BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD. 
S.W., WHOSE SALE IS NOW IN PROGRESS. 
THERE ARE BARGAINS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. an 


PATTERNED GEORGETTE LINED WITH SILK: 
A CHARMING BOUDOIR WRAP REDUCED TO 
34 GUINEAS AT WOOLLANDS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
S.W., WHOSE SALE CONTINUES DURING JULY. 


FIT TEM IO EE ERI EN: 


> 











FOR EARLY MORNING TEA: THE “BLUE BIRD” 
SET, COSTING ONLY 5s. AT WARING AND GILLOW’S, ! 
WHOSE SALE CONTINUES UNTIL JULY 19 ONLY. ‘ 

















THE HEDGEROW TEA SERVICE IN FINE STAFFORD WARE : AN ECONOMICAL INVESTMENT: THE 


IT IS HAND-PAINTED IN BRILLIANT ENAMEL AND COSTS “ HARLEQUIN’? LEMONADE SET REDUCED 
13s. 6p., THE SET OF 21 PIECES, AT WARING AND GILLOW’S. TO 4s. llp. AT WARING AND GILLOW’S. 











FOR UNEXPECTED VISITORS: A USEFUL DIVAN WITH A BOX SPRING MATTRESS AND, UNDERNEATH, A BOX ABOVE IS TO BE SEEN ANOTHER USEFUL INVESTMENT 


TO CONTAIN BEDCLOTHES. THE PRICE IS £7 5s., COMPLETE, AT HAMPTONS, PALL MALL EAST, S.W., WHOSE A SET OF FIVE MAHOGANY TEA-TABLES, OBTAINABLE r 
SALE IS NOW IN PROGRESS. FABRICS, CARPETS, AND FURNITURE ARE OFFERED AT GREAT REDUCTIONS. FOR 77s. 60. AT HAMPTONS, THE WELL-KNOWN FURNISHERS. 
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In the congenial hours, shared with 
congenial company, Schweppes Soda 
Water is the irreproachable standard 
of hospitality for people of cultured 
taste. Its purity 1s guaranteed, its 
quality is famous, and its sparkling 
liveliness imparts to any suitable 
refreshment the last touch of 
character and perfection. 


‘Qchweppe 


SODA WATER 


Also order SCHWEPPES CIDER—GINGER ALE—GINGER BEER—TONIC WATER—LEMON SQUASH—ORANGE SQUASH—ETC. 
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WV 
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OCEAN HOLIDAYS. 


WwW their splendid fleet of modern passenger 
liners, the Canadian Pacific can offer an 
unrivalled series of ocean holidays, from the shortest 
trip out to Canada and back, allowing five days 
ashore, to the full-length seven 
weeks’ Canadian tour, or the 





Under the Canadian Pacific system, you step 
from the Canadian Pacific steamer to a Canadian 
Pacific train, and you land in Canada; and on 
the return journey the process is simply reversed. 
Staff and management for the tour throughout 
are one organisation, trained and experienced in 


liner past some of the most delightful scenery in 
the world. 

On Nov. 14 this year the beautiful white Empress 
of Australia, flag-ship of the Canadian Pacific 
Atlantic fleet, will sail from Southampton on a 
world cruise, the attractions of which have been 
enhanced and the cost of which 
is actually a shade less than 





full series of holiday cruises in 
southern and sunlit waters during 
the English winter season, or that 
dream of luxury travel, a cruise 
around the world. The luxury 
and convenience of Canadian 
Pacific ocean liners are the result 
of many years of thoughtful 
experience on the part of the 
executives of the company. 

An Atlantic and Canadian 
holiday this summer need not 
call for an extended leave of 
absence. Nor need such a holi- 
day prove very expensive. Five 
days spent sightseeing in the 
inspiringly bracing air of Eastern 
Canada, plus two weeks’ health- 
giving ease aboard the magnifi- 
cent ocean liner, form a holiday 
which means rest, recreation, 
new experiences, travel, sea air, 
and sunshine all in the space 
of three weeks and at a cost 
of well under £70. This is one 
of the short holiday tours devised 
by the Canadian Pacific for those 
who wish to put as much as 
possible into a three weeks’ 
holiday at comparatively low 
cost. Quebec, with its unique 








was the case last year. In her 
luxurious and leisurely voyage 
around the world, the Empress 
of Australia will reveal to her 
passengers the most interesting 
and beautiful points of many 
countries at whose seaports she 
will call. Canada will be visited 
at Quebec, New York is a port of 
call, and then the ship will touch 
at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
and many of the most interesting 
Mediterranean seaports. 
Opportunity in abundance 
will be given for shore trips. 
Monte Carlo and Naples will 
be visited; Athens and _ the 
sacred and historical scenes of 
the Holy Land. Egypt will be 
visited ; Cairo with all the charm 
and mystery that Cairo can 
mean. Egypt’s most ancient 
places are included; and _ the 
strange thrill of a night spent 
in the desert may be experi- 
enced. Then there is India— 
volumes in that one word; 
three wonder islands — Ceylon, 
Sumatra, and Java—will reveal 
themselves during the progress 
of the voyage. Onwards, by way 








old-world charm in the new; 
Montreal, that marvellous metro- 
polis and seaport 1000 miles from 
salt water ; Toronto, the ‘‘ Queen 
City ” of Canada, with her delightful pleasure grounds 
by the silvery expanse of Lake Ontario; and the 
world-wonder of Niagara Falls, are all visited, and 
the trip provides opportunity for charming free-and- 
easy hours in these interesting places, as well as 
for the cleverly-organised sightseeing rounds. 


LUXURY CRUISES: 


THE LOUNGE IN THE “DUCHESS OF BEDFORD,” ONE OF THE CANADIAN 


PACIFIC LINERS. 


the business of ensuring travel comfort. After 
44 days’ steaming, the coast of Newfoundland is 
reached, and thence, for two whole days, passengers 
enjoy the sail up the sheltered waters of the 
St. Lawrence Gulf and River to Quebec ; a thousand 
miles—or nearly one-third of the way—in a luxurious 


of Malaya and the Philippines, to 
China, Japan—the Unchanging 
East, whose call once heard, as 
Kipling says, will charm away 
even the insistence of every other earthly appeal 
to the heart of the hearer. Homewards then across 
the Pacific by Honolulu, San Francisco, and the 
Panama Canal; a pause at Havana, in fragrant 
Cuba, and then New York again, and England, 
home, and beauty for the spring of 1931. 








To-day and Daily 


HAMPTONS JULY SALE 


secures to every customer values in House Furnishings which are never equalled elsewhere. 


HAMPTONS’ 


Lot 718. 


Reduced from To 


ft. in. ft. in. 7 a ae & s. d, 
See Ve ae 11 36 9 46 
89x 70 13 96 1l 26 
® ©. -<§. 32 II 14 0 9130 
BS Xs Be 14 90 11 18 0 
6.2% 6 2 12.40 10 16 
os6.x% 6 5 13 30 10 17 6 
1010 X 9 Oo 21 60 17 11 6 
“3 aM 9 32 19 20 15 16 6 
I 2X 9 2 22 9 6 18 110 
se 4x 8 5 20 30 16 13 0 
zt 6x 9 ft 22 19 0 18 18 6 
rio X 7II 20 12 0 17 00 
s:3 x 2 0 23 110 19 86 
263% 9 © 24 40 20 00 
32 § X 10 II 29 15 0 24110 
ma ¢x 8 «4 25 15 6 21 56 
sa 9 =x I0 3 28 20 23 40 
a2 Ir X 10 II 30 19 O 25 10 6 
re ax os 26 10 0 21 17 6 
13 4 X Io Oo 29 60 24 36 
8.42% “9°32 30 60 25 00 


For example : 


EXTRA FINE FANCY TURKEY CARPETS. 


The carpets offered in this lot exemplify the latest productions both in designs and colourings in a very great variety of 
sizes. They are guaranteed to be, in every respect, identical with those which Hamptons sell all the year round and, 
as will be seen from the reductions specified, many outstanding values are obtainable. The carpet illustrated. affords a 
typical example of the designs. A few typical sizes are quoted herewith :— 





Reduced from To 
in:-) fin. £ s.d. & s. d. 
i4 1 x 20 2 31 90 25 196 
m4. 3 3% :o 3400 28 16 
4 2X OF 12 28 15 0 23 146 
14 2% 12 3 38 20 31 90 
% 2% to 35 46 29 16 
14 10 X 10 10 35 60 29 26 
31/0 i¢ © 39 19 0 32 12 0 
1% 2x a 3 37 90 30 18 0 
15 7 X 10 10 37 16 30 12 0 
6 © X73 © 38 90 31150 
6 7X tz 2 40 130 33 110 
1G a Maa y 47 170 39 96 
17 © X 10 Io 49 86 33 70 
ay 9 x 32 3 46 13 0 38 10 0 
17 31 (x £2 «© 47 40 38 190 
rm Six 32-3 49 17 0 41 36 
19 10 X 12 0 55 11 O 45 166 
20 © X 22’ 50 51 19 6 42176 
20 .j3-X £8 50 61 ° 50 66 
20 10 X 12 1 55 46 45110 


For illustrations of many other unequalled bargains in Furniture, Carpets, Fabrics, and Home Furnishings of every description, see 


HAMPTONS’ ILLUSTRATED SALE CATALOGUE, sent free. 


SALE ENDS S3ist JULY. 


PALL MALL, EAST, S.W.1. 


Hampton & Sons pay carriage on Sale Goods 
to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
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TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6682-3-4 


MESSRS. 


TELEGRAMS: ABINiTIO, WESDO, LONDON 


SOTHEBY & CO. 


34-35, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Estd. 1744 


FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION. Each Sale commencing at One o'clock precisely. 





SALE JULY 16th—PORTRAIT OF A MAN, 
BY DE KONINCK, 
July 14th—1r5th.—Selections from 
two LIBRARIES, the property of 
JOHN E. HANNIGAN, Esq., Boston, 
Mass., and of a GENTLEMAN. 
Illustrated Catalogues (1 plate), 6d. 


July 14th—15th-OLD MASTER 
ENGRAVINGS and SPORTING 
PRINTS, including the property of 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. 
Iilustrated Catalogues (3 plates), 1s. 6d. 


July 16th.—Valuable PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS of the Italian, 
Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, and English 
Schools, including works by Titian, 
Giorgioni, Benvenuto di Giovanni, 
etc., and comprising the property 
of the late A. DOUGLAS AINSLIE; 
Esq., Delgaty Castle, Aberdeenshire, 
and of the HON. MRS. HENNIKER 
MAJOR. 

Illustrated Catalogues (6 plates), 2s. 6d. 


SALE JULY 25th—A FINELY CARVED 
CHIPPENDALE CISTERN. 





July 16th.—The Second Portion of the Collection of OLD 
ENGLISH GLASS, the property of the late HAMILTON 
CLEMENTS, Esq. 

Illustrated Catalogues (5 plates), 2s. 


July 17th—TWO VERY IMPORTANT MEDIZVAL 
ENAMELLED SHRINES, the property of MAJOR H. 
CHASE MEREDITH, formerly in the Collections of Thomas 
Astle, and of Sir John Cotton, the well-known Antiquaries. 

Illustrated Catalogues (6 plates), 3 in colour, 2s. 6d. 


July 17th (Immediately after the Sale of the Shrines).— 
Valuable OLD ENGLISH and EARLY CONTINENTAL 
SILVER, including the property of the late JAMES H. 
ISMAY, Esq. (Sold by Order of the Trustees), of CAPT. 
H. M. ELLIS, and of the late LADY BARRYMORE. 

Illustrated Catalogues (3 plates), 1s. 


July 18th.— Valuable WORKS OF ART, NEEDLE- 
WORK; TEXTILES; CARPETS, AND RUGS; also Fine 
EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE, important FLEMISH 
TAPESTRIES, etc., comprising the property of the late 
JAMES H. ISMAY, Esq., and of S. COLTSON, Esq. 

Illustrated Catalogues (12 plates), 5s. 





SALE JULY 17th.— A SUPERB’ LIMOGES 

ENAMELLED SHRINE OF THE !2rn CENTURY, 

TRADITIONALLY CONNECTED WITH MALMES- 
BURY ABBEY. 


July 21st—23rd.—PRINTED BOOKS. 


July 24th. — Six very fine EARLY 
PRINTED BOOKS, the property of a Noble- 
man resident in Germany. 

Illustrated Catalogues (3 plates), 1s. 


July 24th (Immediately after the Sale of 
Early Printed Books).—The MANUSCRIPTS 
and remaining LIBRARY of JOHN RUSKIN, 
removed from  his_ residence, Brantwood, 
Coniston, and sold with the Consent of 
Arthur Severn, Esq., including Kate Greenaway 
Almanacks and. Drawings, some _ inscribed 
to Ruskin. 


Illustrated Catalogues (5 plates), 2s. 


July 25th.—Rare and Valuable AMERI- 
CANA and EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
the property of a NOBLEMAN. 

Illustrated Catalogues (3 plates), 1s. 6d. 


Sales on View at least two days prior. 
Catalogues may be had. Printed lists of prices 
and buyers’ names may be purchased after each 
sale — particulars on application—no priced 
Catalogues are issued, 





SALE JULY 29th—A RICHLY DECORATED 


EARLY J7rH-CENTURY DEMI-SUIT. 
POSSIBLY INTENDED FOR AN OFFICER 
OF THE PAPAL GUARD. 


July 25th. — Valuable OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE; also the 
well-known Collection of JAPANESE 
IVORY CARVINGS, LACQUER 
and METALWORK, the property 
of H. H. JOSEPH, Esq. 


Illustrated Catalogues (3 plates), 1s. 


July 28th— Aug. 1st. — Valuable 
PRINTED BOOKS, ILLUMINATED 
MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues will be issued. 


July 29th.—A Valuable Collection 
of ARMOUR and ARMS, the property 
of a Collector. 


Illustrated Catalogues (12 plates), 5s. 





SALE JULY 18th—A SIENESE COLOURED WOOD 


FIGURE, circa 1425. 
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MARINE CARAVANNING.—LXXXIX. 


By ComMaNDER G. C. E. Happen, R.N. 





- my article of April 5 I described a standard 
2oft. Auxiliary Baby Barge yacht which is built 
by the Sittingbourne Shipbuilding Company and 
marketed by Messrs. Scott-Moncrieff, Ltd., 60, Cheval 
Place, S.W.7. When I wrote of these midget craft 
I had no conception 
that they could be 
more than smooth- 
water vessels; but, 
after spending several 
days in one recently, 
[I am more full of 
admiration of their 
seagoing qualities. 
They are far more 
heavily built than 
most other boats of 
their size, and are, 
in fact, almost too 
robust; but it is a 
fault on the right side, 
nevertheless, though 
it makes them rather slow, of course. 
My voyage consisted of a journey 
from the builder’s yard at Sitting- 
bourne to Henley-on-Thames for the 
regatta—in other words, it included 
experience of the open waters of the 
Thames estuary and also a test of the 
behaviour of the vessel in the confined 
reaches and locks of the upper parts 
of the river. I left Sittingbourne at 
3 p.m. on a falling tide with two com- 
panions, and proceeded down the river 
to Sheerness at reduced speed under 
the power of the 7-h.p. Baby Austin 
engine, which had not been“ run in,” 
so required nursing. No reduction gear 
had been fitted, though I understand 















Thames estuary, as I wished to see how Water Girl 
sailed. Unfortunately, the wind fell light, and the 
adverse tide became so strong as to allow only a 
short test, as it was important for me to be in London 
by the next morning. Even without her centre-board 
lowered she sailed well, but would improve if she were 
given more sail area. At 6 p.m. we headed up river 
against an ever-increasing tide and wind. Now, as 
previously mentioned in my first article on this vessel, 
she is not a lightly-built craft, neither has she exactly 
racing lines, so I had serious doubts whether a new 
Baby Austin running at reduced power would be‘*man 
enough ”’ to drive a boat of about three tons (vacht 
tonnage) against such a strong wind and tide. My 
doubts proved to be unfounded, for it soon became 


apparent that the speed over the ground was about 
two knots, with the engine turning at approximately 
1500 revolutions. Though it delayed progress, I 
welcomed the rough water as a further means of 
testing the seaworthiness of the vessel. She emerged 
triumphant, for not a drop of water came on board 
even when the boat was headed into, or put broadside 
on to, the wash of large ships, whilst her motion on 
such occasions was very easy. The seventeen miles 
from Southend to Gravesend against the existing 
weather conditions proved a long and gruelling test 
for the small engine, but it never once complained, 
and successfully brought us to Tilbury by 10.30 p.m., 
where the tide slackened but the wind increased. 
Progress then became more rapid, and we reached 
London at 2 a.m., where we made fast 
to a friendly barge for a well-earned 








sleep. Two days were spent in the 
Metropolis before an uneventful voyage 
was continued to Henley, spending one 
night on the way. Sails were not hoisted 
on the upper Thames, as time was im- 
portant, but the boat proved easy to 
handle under power on all occasions, 
though the position of the speed lever 
might be improved. Though no at- 
tempt was made to obtain the speed of 
Water Givl over a measured distance, 
her average over long distances against 
winds, tides, and current appeared to 
be about four knots, but should be 
greater when she is ‘‘run in” and 
reduction gear is fitted. This is good 
going for a barge, and reflects great 
credit on the Austin Company and their 
wonderful little engine, which, as far as 
I was able to judge, used only four 
gallons of petrol during a ten-hours’ 
non-stop run. 

Many motor-boating novices have 
written to me from time to time asking 








that it will be standard in all the pro- 
duction models. Personally, I think re- 
duction gear essential in any boat of the 
barge type, for they require low pro- 
peller-speeds to attain the best results. 

We _ passed Sheerness (Garrison 
Point) at 4.30 p.m., and headed for 
Southend and the open waters of the 


at the Park Lane Hotel. 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” TROPHY FOR MOTOR-CRUISING: THE SILVER-GILT 
AND ENAMEL MODEL OF TUTANKHAMEN’S BOAT AWARDED TO MR. 


(INSET) BY UNANIMOUS VOTE. 


Commander Hampden pointed out in his last article on ‘‘ Marine Caravanning” in “‘ The Illustrated 
London News” that no one has done more than Mr. Bersey to foster the progress of pleasure motor-craft 
in this country without any reward in view. Mr. Bersey was presented with the trophy (specially 
modelled for us by Messrs. Mappin and Webb) at a dinner given by the Marine Motoring Association 
Mr. Bersey also won the Duke of York’s trophy on June 27. ° 


F, T. BERSEY 


whether a five-knot boat is fast enough 
for cruising. Personally, I would cross 
the Channel in Water Girl in any 
moderate summer weather, and look 
upon her as quite suitable for Conti- 
nental inland water cruising. She is 
cheaply, and in some cases rather 
roughly, finished, but one cannot ex- 
pect a ‘‘ Cowes finish’’ for under £250. 














All Winter Sunshine Cruise on 
China Seas and to East Indian Islands 


November 15th, 1930, to March 11th, 1931. 





and cuisine. 


to be uncrowded, agreeable and easeful. 


HARWICH (Psrteto=) BALI 


GIBRALTAR CELEBES ISLANDS 
MONACO MOLUCCA ISLANDS 
SICILY PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
EGYPT CHINA 

ARABIA ANNAM 

CEYLON (INDO-CHINA) 
SUMATRA SIAM 

JAVA MALAYA 


throughout the world. 
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LATEST 6,000 TONS MOTOR PLEASURE CRUISER 


“STELLA POLARIS” 


Combines the highest standards of service, comfort, courtesy 


Membership limited to 150, which allows the shore excursions 


CEYLON 

INDIA 
SOMALILAND 
EGYPT 

MALTA 

ITALY 

MONACO 
HARWICH (P*ts‘e=) 


116 days, Harwich (Parkeston Quay) to Harwich (Parkeston Quay), 
calling at Monaco in both directions. Inclusive Fare from £295, 
inclading excursions to places of interest in the ports called at. t 


Illustrated Booklet gratis from General Passenger Agent, B. & N. 
21, Charing Cross, Whitehall, London, S.W.1 (Tel. Gerrard 4172), and leading Tourist Agents 
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. h, a 
Photo of Nerve-cells seen through microscope. The cells are magnified 300 times 


The health of your nerves decides the 
health of your entire constitution. 
Weak nerves mean listlessness, sleep- 
lessness and a thousand other troubles. 


Strengthen your nerves by taking 
Sanatogen, the wonderful creator of 
new strength and vitality. 


“ Sanatogen goes to the core of well-being, 
iz., the cells and builds these up into a i 
bermanent and solid fabric of health,” 


— writes a well-known London physician, 


Start taking Sanatogen to-day. ‘ 
Sanatogen fills you with an abundance ee 
of strength to conquer fatigue and \ 
gives new energy to enjoy life to the ; 


full. 
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‘Lhe course 
has been 
cleared 


‘The delay and expense of made-to-measure 

. the hit-or-miss of ready-made . . . the 
course has been cleared of these obstacles 
by Austin Reed’s “New Tailoring.” This 
is the modern way. Giving a new sense of 
security. Guaranteeing complete satisfaction 
to individual tastes. Ensuring immediate fit 
to individual figures. For it is organised on 
a scale which enables good clothes to be 
secured more speedily, more surely, more 


economically. 


Mh LFS hare 


LOUNGE SUiFs 
for Summer 


5, 0,7 and 8 guineas 





AUSTIN REED'S 


BEGENT STE CT 
THE “NEW TAILORING” 


—the fit is assured when you TEN “NEW TAILORING” CENTRES 
choose clothes instead of cloth WEST END: 103-113 Regent Street, W. 1 24 Coventry Street, W.1 
CITY: 13 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 


Glasgow, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds and _ Bristol 


AUSTIN KEED LTD. LONDON sr . SX 2930 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER. 


NCE upon a time motorists manceuvred in all 
sorts of ways to get particular registration 
numerals and letters for their cars. In fact, a friend 
of mine was offered A—I the other day for £5 or {10— 


letters of the new ‘‘ Puss Moth ”’ de Havilland aeroplane 
recently purchased from the de Havilland Aircraft 
Company, Ltd., by the Prince of Wales are G—ABBS. 
Some day this machine, like old cars, will come into 
the open second-hand ‘plane market, with much 
competition for the registration letters. By the way, 
various makers of engines and motor-cars, insurance 


To return, however, to the new 
Haase ‘‘Puss Moth’”’ belonging to our 

Wales ig Puss prince. This is an all-enclosed 

Moth Plane. luxury type of high-speed touring 
monoplane capable of carrying two persons ordinarily, 
and an occasional third, besides the pilot. It is fitted 
with a 120-h.p. inverted type of Gipsy engine, and 


The Prince of 


























WITH A STREAMLINE “BOOT” BUILT TO HOUSE A SPECIAL TRUNK THAT CAN 
BE SUNK IN IT: THE IMPRESSIVE PHANTOM II. ROLLS-ROYCE BELONGING TO 


MR. A. H. PASS, OF PASS AND JOYCE, LTD. 


I forget which—with the privilege of paying the Road 
Fund and the Chancellor of the Exchequer a further 
£5 for the transfer to each car to which he affixed 
this number, in addition to the regulation registration 
fee. He came to the conclusion that his vanity or 
fancy was not worth encouraging at the price, so 
politely declined the offer. 

No doubt we shall have the same game played 
in regard to our aircraft. For instance, the registration 


offices, and the like send me a number of handy 
diaries each year with our motor-car registration 
letters for districts in the contents, but so far I have 
not yet seen a similar index for air machines. A copy 
of the entire British identification letters at present 
issued would not fill very many pages, nor would 
that of any other European country. America has the 
largest number of ‘planes registered in the world in 
civilian service. 


THE FAMILIAR “ AUSTIN SEVEN” IN A NEW GUISE: A FABRIC SALOON BODY CAPABLE 
OF SEATING FOUR PERSONS; WITH PNEUMATIC UPHOLSTERY, A LARGER BONNET, 


AND NEW ROOF-LINES. 


the aeroplane is virtually a standard job with 
certain extra equipment and a special colour-scheme 
chosen by the Prince himself. The top half of 
the fuselage and of the engine-cowling is painted 
blue, and the lower half of the fuselage is red, 
with the lower half of the engine cowling polished. 
A thin silver line divides the two colours on the 
fuselage. The rear struts are blue and the front 


ones red, while the wheel discs of the landing 
[Continued overleaf. 
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ORBITON 
ws OURT 


Also Nightingale, 

Page & 

of Kingston-on- 
Thames. 


ST. ANDREWS SQUARE, 
SURBITON. 


Kingston 2589. 





RESIDENTIAL FLATS 


Built round a sunk garden. 


Some of the seventy attractive 
self-contained flats of most admir- 
able design, coupling an old-world 
atmosphere with twentieth-century 
comforts are still to be let to 
There are 50 
garages, a restaurant and domestic 
service available, also spare guest 
Rentals include porter- 
age, cleaning of stairs, upkeep 
constant. hot 
rates, and 
.Tange upwards 





OSBORNS (SURBITON) ESTATES LTD. ,,. "8 «.. 


well”? 
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and Hamptons 
of London. 





BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich, 
and 139, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C.4 


Garden Frames. 





g The Science of the Greenhouse 


é ‘HE man in the street may say “there is 
nothing scientific about a greenhouse,” but 
he would be very wide of the mark. 


Why is it that many Greenhouses do not “grow 
No doubt, 
essential to plant life are omitted through lack 
of knowledge. 


because certain features 


Years of study and experience in essentials guide 
the expert in designing good growing houses. 


Boulton & Paul Glasshouses 


Large and Small. 


Write for Catalogue 985. 


"Phone: Central 4642. 


Write for Catalogue 986. 





The Amateur House 
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There's life in a glass of 
Barclay's! Crisp as a back- 
hand drive that cuts the grass 
on the baseline! Creamy as 
apple blossom! Bright with 
bubbles that ring the glass 
with silver! Cool as an ice- 


berg! That's Barclay’s Lager, 


the brew that thirsts were ; 


born for! 


ARES ge = ie Light or Dark=the drink for a lordly thirst 





42 

(onutinned,. faces 

wheels are blue. The wings, ailerons, elevators, and 
tail plane are silver. The rudder and tail fins are 
divided into three equal vertical stripes, the outer 
ones being blue and the centre one red. The 
registration letters, G—ABBS, are painted on the 
fuselage in silver outline and on the wings in blue. The 
interior upholstery is in red leather, and 

the machine is supplied with a detach- 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
of interest, the R.A.C. published the figures enumer- 
ating the cars at the Aldershot Tattoo, which they 
were responsible for parking. The total was over 
41,000, about 3000 more than were present at this 
wonderful military display last year, and a remarkable 
sign of its popularity. 


jury 12; 105 
memory of the late Rear-Admiral Sir Robert 
Keith Arbuthnot, Bt., K.C.B., M.V.O., who was 


killed at the Battle of Jutland. His _ principal 
hobby was motor-cycling, and I can personally vouch 
that no man was ever a keener or nicer competitor 
than the Admiral. Many a time he has been a con- 
testant in some of the most severe 
motor-cycling competitions at which I 








able large seat as an alternative to, ee 
and replacing, the main rear seat. aaa 
The latter consists of two ordinary *K 





seats and a third “‘ occasional’’ seat. 
When the large seat is in use, this 
will be directly behind the pilot’s 
seat. This ‘‘ Puss Moth”’ ’plane carries 
thirty-five gallons of fuel, which is 
considered sufficient for a journey of 


about 735 miles in still air. As, how- 
ever, ‘‘still air’’ is an exception, 
refuelling would have to be done 


earlier on most trips. At the same 
time, the tank is ample for the work 
this machine is expected to be asked 
to perform. 


Mention of fuel reminds me that 
additional generating plant costing 
£80,000 is to be erected at Fawley, 
by Southampton Water, in order to 
cope with increasing demands for 
petrol refined in Great Britain. Petrol 
storage at Fawley is also to be 
increased by the construction of 
four new tanks, seventy feet in 





have been present, and he often used to 
7 say that ‘‘ No man or woman can really 
be a motorist if they have not gradu- 
ated on a motor-cycle, as this machine 
needs its owner to look after it per- 
sonally and not other, hired persons.” 

This year the Arbuthnot Trophy 
Trial will take place on Saturday, 
July 26, over part of the ground at 
Camberley used for many years for 
the motor-cycle trial known as the 
Southern Scott Scramble. Conditions 
of the trial, closely following those 
of previous years, have been decided 
at a meeting between the Auto-Cycle 
Union and the R.N. and R.M. Sports 
Control Board, when it was agreed 
that the entry fee should be re- 
duced to fifteen shillings, except in 
the case of Sub-Lieutenants, Mid- 
shipmen, and Cadets, when the entry 
fee is reduced to seven shillings and 
sixpence. Perhaps I ought to men- 
tion that this is only open to the 





Navy, and a wonderfully good show 





diameter and thirty feet high. I was 
told recently by an official of the 
Anglo-American Oil Company that 
refining is only in its infancy in this 
country. Last year 800,000 tons of 
oil products were handled—in and 
out—at Fawley. This is one of the 
few petroleum refineries in England, 
and the work there has increased by 
350 per cent. in the past three years. 
But that is not to be wondered at 
when one considers that ships docking in Southampton 
are using more oil fuel than ever. Cars are putting 
up bigger annual mileages, and touring aeroplanes 
are growing in greater popular favour. As a matter 


OF THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL: 
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five, except on Saturdays, when it closes at one. 


One of the most coveted 
triumphs in Naval _ sporting 
circles is to win the Arbuthnot 
which was instituted in 1919 in 


Arbuthnot Trophy : 
Navy Motor-Cyclists. 


Trophy Trial, 
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AW —" within a few minutes of shop- 
AZ ping centres, theatres, Buckingham Palace, 


green heart—Hyde Park. 


and yet at times to 


‘PHONE: GROSVENOR 6363. 
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AnD Best Hoven 







, OVERLOOKING HYDE PARK. 
**In the Midst of Things.” 


== .| GROSVENOR HOUSE is 


and all the activities of the social whirl, 
while on the threshold is London's glorious 


To be in the midst of things that matter, 
be glad to escape 
bricks and mortar, that is one of 
many advantages of London's latest hotel. 


GROSVENOR 
HOUSE 


PARK LANE, LONDON 


TELEGRAMS: GROVHOWS, AUDLEY, LONDON. 





AN EXHIBITION OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PICTURES ON GLASS FOR THE BENEFIT 


A CHINESE PAINTING OF DEAD GAME. 

An exhibition of very charming eighteenth-century pictures on glass is now in being at the Gill and 
Reigate Galleries, Hanover Square, and will be open until July 17, for the benefit of the Middlesex 
Hospital Reconstruction Fund. The specimens are not for sale. 
Collection of Sir Arthur du Cros, and it may well be that the King and Queen were interested in them 
during the period of his Majesty’s convalescence at Bognor Regis. 


Most are from the Craigweil House 


The exhibition is open from ten to 


t is put up by the entrants every 
a year. In addition to the trophy— 
a bronze statuette of Rear-Admiral 
Arbuthnot —a_ special award has 
been offered for the best perform- 
ance by a competitor (other than 
the winner of the trophy) who has 
never before competed in _ this 
Arbuthnot Trophy road trial com- 
petition. Full details may be ob- 
tained from the secretary, Auto-Cycle 
Union, 83, Pall Mall, London, $.W.1; but any Naval 
officer can enter on the day itself if he writes to 
the secretary to learn the time and actual place of 
the start of this meeting on July 26 at Camberley. 
[Continued overleaf. 
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gives a brilliant finish to Stained or Parquet 





Mistress : ‘‘ We have been admiring the floors; it is 
Mansion Polish we use, isn’t it, Martha >?” 


“Yes, Ma’am, we always use it because it 
is so quick and easy.’ 


MAR SION 
POLISH = 






MIN, 


loors and Linoleum. 


In tins, 6d., 103d, & 1/9, Large house- CREAM, 


hold tin, containing 2 Ibs. net, 3/-. 


Try MIN—The Wonder Cream 


for the Piano and 


all supertine woods. 
Tins 6d & 1/ 


If your supplier does not stock, please write : Chiswick Preducts, Ltd., Chiswick, London, W.4 
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ANGLO -PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD 


British Petroleum Co. Ltd, Britannic House, Moorgate, E,C.2 


Distributing Organization _ 
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Continued.) ' 
Although Britain did extremely 


Le Mans well in the first of the International 


Reveals Racing 
Motor Form. 


road circuit motor races at Le 
Mans, I hope my readers will not 
be led to imagine that they can pick the winners for 
Dublin on July 18 and 19, and Ulster on Aug. 23, 
at both of which meetings the same cars meet on 
exactly the same terms. In the first place the Talbot 
won the race on the handicap, and the Bentley was 
second. Most people seemed to think, because the 
Bentley won the prize for covering the greatest dis- 
tance in the twenty-four hours, that it had won that 
race. It did not, and on that form the Talbot should 
win both the Irish Grand Prix on the Saturday for 
cars over 1500 c.c. and the Tourist Trophy race at 
Ulster. 

But one must not forget that the Bentleys 
slowed down after the Mercédés “ cracked,’ when 
“Tim” Birkin and company ran its legs off—and 
their own too—in the first ten hours of the race. 
Neither at Dublin nor at Belfast is the race so long. 
Moreover, there will be three Mercédés instead of 
only one, so the “ cutting-up stakes "’ will be a won- 
derful display of stamina between them and the Bentley 
team. For the moment I should not like to have to 
name the winner on their past form. Talbots may do 
the trick on the handicap, yet I see no reason why 
the scratch Mercédés and Bentleys should not have 
equal chances to provide the winner. Alfa Romeos, 
which won at Dublin last year, are out of form this 
year. Austins can win on the handicap, without 
doubt, if they have no trouble and fast pit work. 
At Le Mans there was no plug trouble for the Bentleys, 
which used K.L.G.s, and that was very helpful. This 
frequent complaint was absent also from the Lea- 
Francis, which also used K.L.G.s. It is exemption 
from troubles small like this, so terribly important 
in racing, that has relieved the ordinary user from 
plug troubles generally, since the demand arising 
under more strenuous conditions has bettered the 
product for the larger body of motorists. 
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CHESS. - 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST IRVING. 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—Letters intended for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, I.L.N., Inveresk House, 346, Strand, W.C.2. 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 4072. By Epwarp Boswe tt (LANCASTER) 
8; 2pKQp2; rtp2PB2; trrkrbR1; rprP4; 3Pzsr; $7; 8—in two 


moves. 
Keymove—Q—Q8 [Qe7—d8]}. 
It 1. - PB3, 2. KK7; if 1. —— PxP, 2. KxP; if 1 PB, 
2. QQRS ; if 1. —— R moves, 2. Ktx P; if 1. —— Kt moves, 2 RxB; 


if 1. —— PKt6, 2. KtB3. 

A neat little mutate, with three mates changed. Solvers should 
note that all the mates are vet in the block position, and the Q aban 
dons the direct mates on d6 and e6 for the ‘ pendulum ”’ disclosures. 
All very artistic, and by no means obvious 

PROBLEM No. 4073.—By J. Niktp (RuyL). 
BLACK (4 pieces). 











XS 
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NX 
SS 


Lig 
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'WZZA x 























WHITE (9 pieces). 
[In Forsyth Notation: 8; 8; 3B3Q; 4sksP; K5br, 3P2R1r; 4P2R3 
1B6 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


Will 
£ the 
of th 





GAME PROBLEM No 
ing up from the b 
1. Black (6 pieces) 
reversed in position. 





solvers please note that Black is 
board, and not as stated in the 
should therefore be 





CorRRECT SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 4068 from George Parbury (Singa- 
pore) ; ot No. 4070 from A Carington-Smith (Quebec), H E McFarlana 
(St. Louis), Antonio Ferreira (Porto), and J W Smedley (Oldham) ; 
of No. 4071 from T K Wigan (Woking), Antonio Ferreira ,Porto), 
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Julio Mond (Seville), and J W Smedley (Oldham) ; of No, 4072 from 
T K Wigan (Woking), L W Cafferata (Newark), H Richards (Hove), 
and M Heath (London). 

Correct SotuTION OF GAME ProsLeM No. XLI. frcm George Parbury 
(Singapore) ; of No. XLIII. from A Caringtou-Smith (Quebec) 
and Senex (Darwen); of No. XLIV. from Julio Mond (Seville) 
(5 points) and David Hamblen (Newton, Mass.) (5 points) ; of 

No. XLV. from L W Cafferata (Newark) and H Richards (Hove) 


RUBINSTEIN REFUTES INGOLDSBY. 
At Scarborough Mr. Sergeant staged the “‘ Legend of Spain,” that 
“ plorious specific’ which in days gone by has produced fireworks 
enough for an Auto-da-Fé, Akiba Rubinstein found resources 
unknown to Aby Ben Lasco and his unhappy friends, and the In- 
quisitor himself was wearing the Samarra at the end of the fun. 


(Ruy Lopez.) 
WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 
(E. G. Sergeant). (Rubinstein). (E. G. Sergeant). (Rubinstein) 
1. Py 19. QB2 PR5 
So fine and so new, it would; The plan which occurs to my 
make you exclaim, if an English-| mind as the best. 


man, ‘ Crikey”! o. BK3 RR4 
I. PK4 21.B <B PxXB 
2. KtKB3 KtQB3 22. QRO1 RxR 
3. BKts POR3 23. Rx R Rx Kt 
4. BR4 PO3 24.PxR KtB5 
8 25. KtQ2 


Quite a good line; it’s 


A variant of Steinitz. There is nothing in Ingoldsby 


jabout this. White tries for the 


5. Castles BQ2 | mae a» ; 
an forlorn hope of KtK4; he might 

6. PB3 BRK2 Ihave done a little better by 

a oe ot los. PKt3, PxP, 26. BPxP 

aor oh |KtR6ch, 27. KBr, ‘ete. 

RIB statis 26, PB3 Px P 

gens 27, KtxP PR6! 


Knights of the Golden Fleece 
Fach felt the rub. 


28. OQ2 
Could not do less, 


a KKtQ2 Pe | in —<_ to get Majesty out of 
13. BKt3 BOB4 are es 
His Grace the Archbishop comes|*°" OK OxP 
. 29. UR3 
up the back way. in 30. OX KtP 
14. BQs 23 If ROS, exchange of Queens to 
Sa Magestad hiv on a flan of force, 
her own. A model mate is given by the 
15. KtK3 PKR4 horse. 
16, KtKt3 BKt3 30. KtRé6ch 
az KtKBs RQr |" White resigns The Sain‘s must 
18. Bx Kt have been stony-hearted led 
The horseman he slew If thev had not allowed all tnese 
Ere he leaped to K2! plans to succeed. . . . There must 
18. BxB have been some mistake! 


THE SCARBOROUGH CONGRESS. 


















We congratulate M. Edgard Colle, the ic 1pon 
his fine victory, and also Geza Maroczv, most genial of masters, proxi» 
accessit. The British champi Mir Sultan Khan, did very well 
but lost to W. Winter, a revenge that must have gladdened the heart 
of the young English master, who walked into a stalemate in their 
champio1 game I Rubi in was Rubinstein, 
brilliant but erratic. f the world’s greatest 





artists, but ‘‘ when "¢ ; I Altogether, the tourna 
ment was a great success, and should be of the greatest benefit to the 
British team at Hamburg. 
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HAVE 
YOU EVER - 


Shot 10 miles of rapids in a Lapp 


Crossed the Arctie Circle in an 


electric train ? 


‘anoe ? 











Can’t Sleep—Can’t Eat 
—Can’t Work 


—Victim of Self- Poisoning. 








Many of us are only 


only 50 per cent. efficient, because juice 


half ourselves, action of both the water and lemon 


Kutnow’s Powder is a famous 


iil 





Basked in the sun at midnight ? 


| 
| 





1361? 


islands ? 





Sailed through Sweden in a lux- 
urious steamer ? 
Stayed where women’s fashions 
are 400 years behind the times? 


Visited the city built over 13 


of a foul condition of the intestines 
Due to our sedentary habits and un- 
natural eating, our intestines become 
slow and sluggish and fail to move 
out the waste matter in time. It 
putrefies within us and sets up toxins 
and poisons that are absorbed by 
the system and cause a state of auto- 
intoxication or self-poisoning. This 
results in acidity, acid-indigestion, 
bad breath, coated tongue, sick head- 
aches, irritability, lassitude, and sleep- 
lessness 

Any person who is not feeling up 
to par should begin drinking hot water 
with the juice of half a lemon every 
morning upon arising. It is well to 
add to this a tablespoonful of Kutnow’s 
Saline Powder, for this improves the 


natural saline-alkaline aperient that 
has been used for years to reduce 
acidity and combat putrefaction in 
the gastro-intestinal canal. It makes 
a delightful effervescent drink that 
anyone will relish. 

Get about four ounces from any 
chemist and take it regularly every 
morning for a week. See what a 
difference in your physical condition, 
even in so short a time. Mark the 
better appetite you have and the im- 
proved digestion. Note the new strength 
and energy you feel. It’s really 
marvellous the difference when one 
is internally clean. Just ask your 
chemist for Kutnow’s Powder. Four 
ounces is enough to make a conclusive 
test. 











These ave just a few of the thrills in a Swedish Holiday 


Write jor FREE élustrated handbooks to Swedish Travel Bureau, 21f Coventry St., 
Léndon, W.1.3 The British < Northern Shipping Company Ltd., 4 Lloyd’s Avenue, 
London, E.C.4; or travel agencies. 


SWEDEN 

















Hindes’ Hair Tint restores grey or faded hair to its original colour forthwith— 
brown dark-brown, light-brown or black. It is permanent and washable, has no 
grease, and does not burn the hair. It is used by over a million people. Medical 
certificate accompanies each bottle. Chemists, Hairdressers & Stores, 2/6 or direct: 


HINDES, LTD., 60, Parker Street, Kingsway. London. 


Yo Guy? 


HINDES’ HAIR TINT 
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The Pick of the Theatres; The Pick of the Films; 
All the Best Society Snapshots; The Pick of the 
Humorous Artists; The Pick of Short - Story 
Writers. Cheery Articles by the Best Authors 














UPON EVERYTHING THAT IS OF INTEREST AT THE MOMENT 
WILL BE PRESENTED BY THIS LITTLE LADY EVERY WEEK. 

















PRICE > % PRICE 
ONE SHILLING Ny ) ONE SHILLING 
Weekly 2% } rs ¥ | Weekly 
‘<é € 


The 
Sketch 


The 
Sketch 














‘€ é 
“Art & Actuality” “Art & Actuality”’ 
sums up her sums up her 
Stock -in - Trade. Stock -in- Trade. 
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A AG 


Don’t wait to buy an odd Number. Have this, the cheeriest of 
all the Weeklies, brought to your door by taking out a Subscription 
either from your nearest Newsagent or from the Publishing Office. 


See what you get for an Annual Subscription : some 2000 pages 
of interesting articles and illustrations, in addition to a gallery 


of OVER 400 PICTURES IN COLOURS. 












‘D): Yea rly Subser ription—Inland (including From all New or from the Publishing Office, 
One Shilling Weekly : Christmas Number), £3 3s. 3d. INVERESK HOUSE, 346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“THE SWAN,” AT THE ST. JAMES’S, 

ie was not until towards the end of this play, 

which seemed longer than it actually was, that we 
learnt the meaning of the title. A swan is a stately 
bird so long as it is swimming placidly on the water, 
but it is as awkward as a goose when it is upon 
dry land. Quite what bearing this had on Princess 
Alexandra’s decision to marry her cousin, Prince 
Albert, and the departure of the tutor whom she 
loved, it is difficult to say. Prince Albert was a dull, 
pompous, humourless heir apparent, who irritated 
his aunt, to whom he was on a visit, by paying no 
attentions to her daughter, Alexandra. As a reader 
of old-fashioned fiction, she realised that jealousy 
often acts as a spur to induce a lethargic wooer to 
take the leap. So she instructed Alexandra to encourage 
the young tutor to the family to make love to her. 
With no display of emotion, Alexandra did as she 
was ordered, until, after a dinner-party, finding the 
tutor insulted by the Prince, she threw her arms 
round his neck and kissed him with a pity that was 
akin to love. Miss Edna Best played this scene 
perfectly. Beneath the exterior of the well-drilled 
Princess it was possible to see the fluttering of a very 
human and unhappy girlish heart. Possibly she was 





NO NEED FOR A 
CHANNEL TUNNEL 


Do you dread that Channel cross- 
ing? Then banish your travel 
fears with a SOLAPAD Travel Belt— 
prevents air, sea or travel sickness. 
Scientifically designed, it attacks 
the cause of such sickness at its 
point of origin—the Solar Plexus. 
Being worn next the skin it is 
unnoticeable. You only know it is 
there by the pleasure you take in 
your travel, hitherto a torture. 


A<JOLAPAD 
ig ea 









(PATENTED) : 
Wimmminuuaiieimi™” € 
ss tunis Patterns: — 
—~ Lawn ... 5/6each — 
Silk ses SUID as — 
Crépe de Chine .. 21/- each 
Men’s Pattern: ; 
Of all high-class chemists, or direct from : 
SOLPORT BROTHERS LTD. 
184-192, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
























not in love with the tutor, but undeniably she was in 
love with the thought of a love she knew could never 
be hers. The play, however, is dull, and the wit 
not as dazzling as Herr Ferenc Molnar’s international 
reputation had led one to expect. Miss Henrietta 
Watson was excellent as the Princess Beatrice, but 
the part was a tedious one. Mr. Herbert Marshall 
displayed unexpected powers of comedy as Prince 
Albert. Miss Irene 
ever, made a too brief appearance in the third act. 


Vanbrugh, vital and dazzling as 


“DESIRE,” AT THE NEW. 

The first act was very promising. Désiré, a very 
ordinary-looking butler, obtains a situation in the 
house of Odette Clery. It is then disclosed that 
he has an unfortunate habit of making love to 
his mistresses. Odette, whose “ friend,’ a Cabinet 
Minister, is of a jealous disposition, is only deterred 
from discharging Désiré when she hears of his weakness 
by his not too flattering assurance that she is not 
his type, and that he will never be tempted to make 
love to her. But in Act II., the walls of Odette’s 
villa at Deauville being very thin, we hear that they 
spend restless nights with the name of the other on 
their lips. This is not as funny as it might be, due 
possibly to the adapter’s natural hesitation to give 
full efféct to M. Sacha Guitry’s audacities in English. 
Most of the third act is taken up with a very dull 
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dinner-party, durin wilh: a deaf lady is duly baited 
for her hardness of hearing. Odette and Désiré, 
anxious that their murmurings ‘of the other’s name 
should not be overheard in the night, decide, unknown 
to each other, to sleep in the lounge. This scene was 
doubtless very daring in French, but it is no more 
than mildly amusing now. Miss Jeanne de Casalis 
gave a most attractive performance as Odette, but 
Mr. Owen Nares was hardly the actor for the gallant 
and audacious Désiré. Miss Buena Bent and Miss 
Nadine March had a few amusing moments as a cook 
and a housemaid. 








Any policy that helps the farmer is good news. 
(An outstanding example is that of the proprietors of 
‘ Ovaltine, ~ 
milk, malt, and eggs. 


the well-known food beverage made from 
All the milk is purchased from 
British farmers, and all the malt is prepared from 
British-grown barley exclusively—acknowledged to 
be the finest obtainable. Even the cocoa used for 
flavouring comes from Empire sources only, and now 
the manufacturers are establishing their own egg farm, 
and it is one of which Great Britain may well be 
proud. Extending over three hundred acres, the 
‘ Ovaltine’’’? Egg Farm, when completed, will be one 
of the largest and best-equipped egg farms in the 
world. 
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‘THE TRUE, FRESH FRAGRANCE 
OF THE FLOWER.” 


FLORES 


S9.JERMYN STREET 
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HERALDRY and GENEALOGY 


SULLETON'’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 

- LTD., of 2, King Street, St. James's, 

S.W.1, specialise in the tracing of pedi- 

grees, in Heraldic work of every descrip- 
tion and in designs for all purposes. 





A woman's discovery of how to remove wrinkles and re- 
tain the youthful complexion is secreted in the ‘* Ascot”' 
“ASCOT” method of beauty culture is the acme of 
all modern aids to woman's fresh and youthful 
ppearance. It is non-electric, and does not require 
expert knowledge to use it. Just a few moments of 
your own time daily. 
Price complete with cream 25s. 
Enquire for particulars of this wonderful ‘‘ Ascot 
from your local store, chemist, or ‘‘ Ascot,” 
31-33 High Holborn, W.C.r. 


LONDON ELECTROTYPE 
AGENCY, Ltd, 


Publishers, Authors, Illustrated Press 
Agents, &c., should apply to the above 
a Agency in all matters dealing with ar- 
* rangements for reproducing Illustrations, 








Photographs, &c. 


Sole Agents for ‘‘ The Illustrated London 
News,”’ ** The Sketch,’’ &c. 


10, ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, E.C.4 
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The secret of 
beautiful hair 


lies in a healthy scalp and vigorous roots. 
roots Nature maintains a supply of oil which feeds 
and protects the hair. 
that oil and the hair frequently becomes dry and 
harsh, when it splits and breaks. 
ing and. the application of Rowland’s Macassar Oil 
after washing the hair will make the scalp healthy 


From the 
Constant washing removes 


Frequent comb- 


and the roots vigorous, bringing 
the reward of beautiful hair. 
Rowland’s Macassar Oil has 
p over 137 years’ reputation 
lands asa hair tonicand dressing. 

: Of all Chemists, Stores and Hair- 


dressers, 36, 7+ and 106, * Red 


heals Oil for dark hai got a for fair or 


A. BOWLAND & SONS, LTD., 112, GUILFORD STREET. LONDON, W.C.1. 
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Completely renovated in 1930, 
A ‘‘Palace” with reasonable rates. 
200 Rooms. 200 Bathrooms. 
200 Telephones. 

Finest French Cuisine; Bar. 





(AVENUE DE LOPI 


PARIS 


7 RUE DE L'ECHELLE 
RA.) 
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What a 


difference 


—since giving him 
‘Allenburys’ 


; Every Mothe~ should have 
a copy of ‘Infant Feed- 
. ing and Management.’ 
‘- 9 


Send for 
sample and 


book Free! 






e 
a : COUPON 
io ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD. 
37, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
n IIIA cucvsnarscsatncdovcenenenseeuntducssesedsunsaussununaenn evcccccce 


will be pleased to receive free of charge, a copy of the 
‘Allenburys’ book, ‘ Infant Feeding and Management,’ 
and a }-lb. sample "of Food. 
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Her Baby's Age is...... ES a . . 
Product of the largest independent Distillers in Scotland. 
MACDONALD & MUIR, Distillers, LEITH; also Glasgow and London. Orr 
STAM p § Fine Selection of the 
5 Cutieura Sere, eee he —< 
OAK EYS proval, at 9d, in the !/-discount off catalogue prices. 


WELLINCTON 
KNIFE POLISH 


The original and reliable preparation 
for cleaning and polishing cutlery. 
Canisters at Id., 2d., 3d., 6d., 1/-, 
2/6 and 4/- 


OAKEYS 


WELLI NGTON 


LIQUID METAL 
POLISH 


Gives a real, lasting 
polish to all metals 
including | silver and 
glass — windows, motor 
screens, mirrors, etc. 
Tins 3d., 4¢d., 74d. 
and 1/3. 
JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 
Ltd., Wellington Mills, 
London, S.E.1. 
(Also makers of non-inflam- 
mable Liquid Metal Polish.) 






















YOURCISTERN 
IN THE ROOF 


Supplied from Brook or Spring 
BY BAILEY’S “ CALIBAN” Ram 
p NO RUNNING COSTS! AUTOMATIC! 
</ SIR W.H. BAILEY & Co. Ltd, 
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Shaving Stick 


Begin enjoying your shave today! 
What better way to start the day 
than to peal Cuticura Shav- 
img Stick. It gives you a clean, 
smooth shave without the slightest 
irritation and leaves the skin in good 
condition. 





Cuticura Shaving Stick 1s. 34. 
Taleus In, 8. British D pot! “ie es cee, 
aleum Is. ritis! epot: ew! 
Ltd., 31, Banner 8 ., London, E. 0. 





























Salford, Manchester. 





Canada’s Favourite/ 


British Consols | 


Cigarettes 


If you come to Canada 
youll smoke them 


A Cigarette for Every Taste’ 


BRITISH CONSOLS 
BLENDS EXPORT 


'W.G MACDONALD INCORPORATED, TOBACCO AND CIGARETTE MANUFACTURERS, MONTREAL, CANADA 














G. G. Waitt, ** The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent. 
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Sir Edward 


the Enthusiastic. 


“Duggie” virtually established a “ Tote” in every 
Telegraph Office. 


Sir Edward: ‘‘’Morning, Bob! I saw our friend § Duggie” yesterday. 
Had a most interesting chat about the ‘ Tote.’ ”’ 

Lord Bob: “What exactly does the Press mean by saying that he has 
‘virtually established a ‘“Tote’’ in every Telegraph Office’ ?” 

Sir Edward: “Simply that you can walk into any Post Office and 
‘phone or wire him a bet at Totalisator odds.” 

Lord Bob: ‘“* Seems very easy. I suppose one would have to hand in 
one’s telegram some time before the race?” 

Sir Edward: ‘*Not at all! His time limits are unchanged. A tenner 
up to the advertised time, or from the Course up to 
the ‘ Off,’ and even larger amounts by arrangement.” 





Lord Bob: ‘‘In that case, he will, I presume, have some limit to 


the odds?” 


Sir Edward: ‘None whatever. Full prices for singles, just like 
usual Starting Prices.” 
Lord Bob: ‘“Which means that any ‘ Tote’ bet we send ‘ Duggie’ 
will not make the price any less.” 
Follow Sir Edward's advice— Sir Edward: ‘Exactly! That’s a wonderful advantage, and it makes 
Write a personal n U( me more enthusiastic than ever about ‘ Duggie.’” 
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